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VUVUPRrKrryr the French Adminis- 
tration has kept up its 
+ Ott ty activity in matters.con- 
4g bh ’ nected with art and 
q y | science, and carried on 
4 Pr pe NN investigations in re. 
Bawie rl lL | gard to such subjects, 
throughout all the 
recent disturbances of 
the political atmosphere of the country. We 
have new illustration of this unwearied activity 
in the four tolerably bulky volumes containing 
the report, recently laid before the Minister of 
Public Works, on the progress and condition of 
the collateral branch of Government administra- 
tion in England.* Whilst we have been reading 
in our daily papers the accounts of the collisions 
and hostilities of rival parties in the Chamber 
and in the country, and getting our sympathies 
excited for or against Orleanists, Communists, 
Legitimists, Bonapartists, or any other ‘ists that 
there may be, the envoy of the Bureau des 
Travaux Publics has been quietly occupied in 
taking notes of our road and rail, canal and 
shipping administration, and putting the infor- 
mation obtained into a condensed and compre- 
hensive report." This Report makes an interesting 
sequel to the abundant illustration of the French 
Public Works administration, which was far. 
nished in their department of the last Inter- 
national Exhibition, and shows our neighbours 
as desirous to learn what we are doing as to 
inform us what they have done. 

The most important and interesting portion of 
M. de Franqueville’s report is that which occupies 
the first and part of the second volume, in regard 
to the development and workinz here of the great 
railway system which England has the honour 
and responsibility of having originated. The 
report is prefaced by a comprehensive summary 
of the history of the railway system, which the 
author divides into five periods, viz., les essais 
(1801-30), Venfance (1830-45), la manie (1845- 
48), la coneurrence (1848-68), and les fusions 
(1858-74). The history is one which we know 
well; but the system of division here employed 
in relating it perhaps gives more significance to 
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the account of the successive changes of public 
feeling and railway policy, and it is interesting 
to see how the history looks to a foreign eye. 
The writer records with little comment, but 
evidently with amusement, the style and basis 
of opposition to the movement at its outset; 
how the Duke of Cleveland strongly opposed the 
Stockton and Darlington line, because “ it would 
pass near one of his fox-earths,’”’ and how sur- 
veyors had to carry on operations in the teeth 
of the opposition of proprietors, or to work on 
Sunday, “pendant le moment ou un clergyman 
enragé contre eux débitait eon sermon”; and 
George Stephenson’s celebrated reply to the 
question about the strayed cow on the line comes 
out with quite new effect, though the Doric sim. 
plicity of George’s answer is hardly conveyed in 


was too large in regard to the last consideration, 
and there seems little doubt that the wide-gauge 
is doomed. But no impartial traveller would 
hesitate to pronounce the express train service 
between London and Bristol to be, in regard to 
combined speed and comfort, and the feeling at 
least of security, the finest travelling in the 
kingdom ; quite different from the swaying and 
rocking of the carriages in even the best ap- 
pointed fast trains on the narrow-gauge lines. 
The ideal of a railway system has been sng- 
gested in our own colamns as consisting in 
central wide.gauge services for main routes, 
with branch lines on a smaller scale for com- 
manication with the adjoining districts on either 
side of the main road. The present system, or 
no system, is, however, probably put upon the 





the pure French form, “Ce serait en effet une 
circonstance tris embarrassante pour la vache.” 
If, as M. de Franquevillesays, it is curious toread 
these “sottises” of the period, he seems to have 
found similar exhibitions of a more recent date 


chapter on that extraordinary. period of the 
“railway mania,” the author alludes, as an 
instance of the pace at which things went, to the 
enormous sums which the advertising of rival 
schemes brought in to the leading papers; but 
he omits a circumstance highly creditable to 
English journalism, that while the Times, 
more than other journals, of course, was 
drawing @ great revenue from this source, the 
condactors of the paper had the spirit and 
independence to attack and show up in the 
strongest manner the madness of the finan- 
cial schemes that were being entertained, and 
played an important part in the demolition 
of a public folly which was making their own 
fortunes. In November, 1846, projects were 
laid before Parliament for 1,263 companies for 
the formation of new lines. After mentioning 
the number of Acts which were finally passed 
about this period, the reporter alludes to an 


other than the first instance (at Gloucester) of 
the joining of two railways at the same point; 


day, that the idea of such a case should abso- 
lutely never have been taken into consideration 
whilst Acts for new lines were being granted at 
an average rate of 150 a year over four or five 
years. So it was, however, and this remarkable 
discovery, that two lines might run into one 
another, with all the technical considerations in- 
volved, led to the Gauge Act of 1846, defining 
the width of the permanent way: an Act which 
can never be thought of withont regret at the 
want of consideration with which so important 
@ point was fixed. The Act in fact simply con. 
firmed the gauge already adopted in the few lines 
laid down, and which had been arrived at by/or 
mere accident (it is said to have been the width 
of the old mail-coach wheels), and thus ‘fixed 
on the whole country a gauge which might have 
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country now for good, and has to be made the 
best of. 

The want of foresight in regard to the future 
of the great power that was growing up i 
brought out likewise in other portions of M. 


not less edifying ; of which anon. Ina his short | de Franqueville’s historie summary, in r:gard te 


the relation of the companies to the public and 
to each other. Neither the Government nor the 
railway companies themselves were aware all at 
once of the power of the latter. During the 
period of “infaney”’ it was a stipulation that the 
promoters of a railway were to allow the engines 
and “ wagons” of any other person to circalate 
on their roads, at a fixed tariff. But as the Act 
making this provision did not bind them to give 
anything but the use of the roads, and as it 
soon became evident that uniformity in the traffic 
management of a railway and the construction 
of the rolling stock, &c., was a necessity, this 
pretended competition between different under- 
takers on the same line never became a reality. 
The same kind of inability of Government to 
modify the action of the railway companies in 
regard to each other is commented on at some 
length in our reporter’s “ fourth period.” The 
Government were long beset with the idea that 


incident, which showed the want | competition must be kept up, and “ fusion” dis- 
of “ foresight of the authorities.” This was no) countenanced, in the interests of the public. 


Bat at the very outset of the movement for 
“fusion” it was obvious that it was far more 


and it seems almost incredible, at the present | convenient that the route from London to Liver- 


pool should be in the hands of one than of three 
companies, as it was at firat. In 1853 the Bills 


subject, and made the curiously frank con- 
fession (though not, perhaps, intended to be 


80) that the committee disapproved of fusion 
and of the consequent annihilation of com- 
petition, but could do nothing to prevent it : 


companies tended to unite and to ex- 
tend their ramifications, and that competition 
habitually ended in an understanding, either legal 
or illegal, between the companies concerned.” 
Ultimately M.de Franqueville cousiders thedeath- 


and directorsof the railwaysat Easton, 


widened with the greatest advantage to|in September, 1858, where resolutions were 
bac apr safety, without prejudicing passed tending to an equalising of the seale of 


jeconomy. It is possible that Brunel's gauge charges, and especially that where the same 
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place can be reached by two routes, the charges 
should be the same. Since this period the 
reporter ocnsiders that competition between 
companies has virtually ceased; but it would 
appear that his report was prepared before the 
recent innovating policy of the Midland Company. 
Even this, however, has not produced competi- 
tion in the extreme sense, and there is no 
ab:olate proof that the move was made with the 
desire of outbidding other companies in public 
favour. We rather regret that the French 
report is published just too soon for us to have 
the opinion of a foreigner on the result of the 
abolition of the second-class, or of the first-class, 
as it seems practically to be. 

The history of the railway system disposed of, 
M. de Franqueville goes intothe forms to be ob- 
served in brivg'ng forward a Bill for a new line; 
describing the nature of private Bills, the consti- 
tution of committees, the forms of first, second, 
and third readinz, &c., and the nature of the 
* clauses obligatoires,” called in the vernacular 
“standing ordera.” In regard to the latter he 
notices the new proviso that in future companies 
will be expected to provide that poor inbabi- 
tants who may be “expropriated” shall have 
homes found for them within a limited time. In 
going through the system of passing Bills through 
Parliament, our French critic seems to be im- 
pressed with the extent and verbosity of the pre- 
ambles, and with the length to which Parlia- 
mentary lawyers’ bills'may be found to ran. He 
is somewhat merciless in his detailed list of the 
several stages of disbursement through which it 
is necessary to proceed in securing due legal pro- 
tection for a Bill; and “ Messieurs les avocats 
n’on‘ pas l’habitade de refuser les honoraires, 
qui viennent s’ajouter 4 ces droits.” The counsel 
who practise before Parliament, he adds, defend 
these high charges on the ground that Parlia- 
ment do:s not sit all the year, and that it is not 
customary for a Parliamentary barrister to pleadin 
courts of justice. ‘ But if one remarks that the 
Parliamentary barristers are not anumerousclass, 
that they sre not generally considered as being 
of more than ordinary ability, while the more 
eminent men remain at the bar properly so 
called ; that th» same counsel is charged with 
many cases at t -e same time, and that his real 
intervention in t1em is often very limited ; that, 
besides, the sittings of committees do not last 
more than four hours, one cannot deny the trath 
of what Lord Chan‘ellor X—— said to me, 
‘ England is the paradise of lawyers!’”’ Then, 
observes M. de Franq:eville, if the Bill proposed 
is divided by the committee into several Bills, 
“ Téiquette des messieurs les Jégistes est d’exiger 
autant de fois le payment des droits indiqués 
ci-dessus qu'il y a de Bills, bien que l’instruc- 
tion ait été unique pour toute l’affaire.’ The 
sarcastic italics are the author's. 

M. de Franqueville came to the conclusion that 
the passing of Railway Bills through the two 
Houses was mainly a matter of form, and the 
Parliamentary Committee really settled the busi- 
ness. He, at all events, seems t» have been led 
to pay a good deal of attention to the working of 
the latter; and it may interest those concerned 
with railway matters to see how the way of doing 
business in Committee impresses a stranger :— 

‘Let us penetrate, then, into the Westminster Palace, 
and having crossed the large and magnificent Hall, tra- 

' verse the octagon chamber which separates the House of 
Lords from the House of Commons. Here we come first 
upon a vestibule, in which several desks (pupitres) are 
covered with printed notices, indicating which consaliaeas 
are sitting to-day, in which room they meet, and at what 
hours, A large buffet is established for the use of the 
public, Members of Parliament having their own special 
restaurant. 

We will enter the corridor to theright. On each ofthe 

doors a notice board indicates which Commi.tee holds its 
sittings there. 
_ In looking for the room in which our particular business 
is being discussed, we encounter a crowd of barristers in 
black gowns, their heads fitte 1 with small perrugues, talking 
with animation among themselves and to their clients, or 
betaking themselves to one of the numerous refreshment- 
tables. A blind man who should be brought in here would 
believe himself to be in a very noisy public-house, 

However, this is the place where sits the Committee 


whose doings we wish to follow. At the back, around a 


horse-shoe table, sit the members of the Committee. The ° 


resident has his black hat on his head, and seems v: 
voy. He jests pleasantly with the barristers. Next to 
him a noble lord devours @ quantity of sandwiches, which 
he extracts from a small silver box, and pours from time 
to time into a goblet of the same metal alittle sherry from 
an elegant flask. finished, he replaces with 
care the flask, goblet, and silver box. Near him another 
member summons the attendavt, and desires him to brin 
him @ "pe of brandy and soda-water. The explosion o 
the cork and sudden effusion of the liquid, which belouten 
the shoulder of his next neighbour, does not seem to 
startle any one. To the right a Member of the House of 
Commons is busy with a cup of tea and buttered toast. A 
re ge ed warms his feet at the fire, and a sixth has 

i: - 
pret na pped over his nose, and seems in # profound 
Opposite the Members are found the barristers in wig 





and gown; behind them the public; at the right a little 
tribune in which witnesses are placed to take oath, and 
answer the questions addressed tothem. Ths walls are 
tapestried with immense sheets, indicating very clearly, 
and to a large scale, the age lines. : 

There is in the ensemble of the whole scene a mingling of 
solemnity and of sans-fugon, of the serious and the comic, 
which astonishes and strikes the stranger conducted for 
the first time into this sacred precinct.” 


Perhaps one moral to be drawn from this is, 
that foreign commissioners taking notes should 
not be admitted into the committee-room precisely 
at lunch-time! However, if M. de Franque- 
ville was edified with this part of the business, 
he must have been not less so with his further 
experience of it. Some little time since a 
sketch of “a fight on standing orders” appeared 
in our columns; we can certainly adduce M. de 
Franqueville’s literal description of the examina- 
tion he was present at as corroborating the 
general truthfulness of our less literal sketch. 
The Bill in question was that for a railway from 
Bala to Festiniog. On the fourth day “a 
magistrate, Mr. Jones,” is questioned at great 
length on the inconvenience which the establish- 
ment of the railway would cause on the domain 
of Mr. P——, of R——, the only proprietor who 
made serious opposition. We rw tee the 
names, but they have been returned in full in 
the French report, where this local chieftain has 
thus been immortalised :— 


* Mr. John Jones takes oath. 

You were president of that meeting which took place 
at Bala (on such a date) ?—Yes. 

Were there many people at that meeting ?—Yes; 
though it was only announced the evening before. 

What do you think of the damage that will be caused 
to the property of Mr. P——?—I think that when the 
line has been opened a month or so, he will think no 
more about it. 

The counsel for the opponents here interposed with the 
following questions :— 

How many of the inhabitants of the ulous town of 
Bala may have been at that meeting?—The town of Bala 
is very populous; there are 1,500 inhabitants. 

How many people do you think there were at this 
important meeting ?—Most of the tradesmen, I believe. 

Would that make 25 persons in all ?—Yes, certainly ; 
more thau 50. 

That is to say, that these 1,590 inhabitants are reduced 
to 50?—That is not what I meant to say. 

This was quite a philanthropic meeting ?—Yes. 

Do you not know that several members of the P—— 
family hke to drive four-in-hand ?—Yes; and Mrs. 
P —— does so herself with infinite grace. 

Have you personally any experience of that amuse- 
ment ?—No. : 

I think yeu would not much like to promenade ina 
carriage-and-four gracefully driven by a lady, on the 
oe ot a river, and with a railway close to you?—It is 

. off. 

The President.—Are we to understand that Mrs. 
P—— drives in this way every day ?—Yes. 

Is it the a amusement of Mrs, P——?—It is 
the principal amusement of Mrs, P—. 

I suppose if that amusement were to become impossible 
the house would no longer please her ?—I believe not, 

The President.—Is it y true that Mr. P——’s prin- 
cipal amusement is driving four-in-hand ?—Mr. P——., cer- 
tainly not; it is Mrs. P—— who drives. 

Am I to understand you then to tell the learned counsel 
that if Mrs. P—— could no longer drive four-in-hand 
she would quit the house ?—No; but if the house were 
deprived of its principal charm Mr. P—— would not in- 
habit it any longer. 

Mre. P—— is an admirable whip ?— Yes. 


Eventually, it is proposed that the railway 
shall not approach nearer the house than a stated 
distance; that the station-house shall be “pic. 
turesque,” and the plans to be submitted to the 
approval of Mr. P—— and his architect; that 
trees of a certain size shall be planted between 
the river and the railway; that Mr. P—— and 
his successors shall have power to stop all trains 
at the station; that there shall be no siding for 
shunting wagons; and that the company should 
pay a considerable sum towards improving the 
approach to the house. This isagreed to for the 
time; but the whole conditions are re-contested 
before the Committee of the House of Lords :— 


‘The counsel of Mr, P — make efforts to obtain the in- 
sertion with aggravation of the clauses previously agreed 
to in favour of their client, and to obtain new advantages ; 
the opposite side dispute the ground foot by foot, or wo 
by word. What was a picturesque station? T 
tect of Mr. P—— might be unreasonable; he might de- 
mand a monument ; was to settle the question? and 
thenthetress? Mr. P—— might demand a species of tree 
worth 101. or 121. @ piece; how were to limit his re- 
p sonapacne ? A ore as to pepe ar ae trains, po gar 
pan not be expected to sto express at will 

f Mr. P—. Long discumion.” It is finally ruled in 
favour of Mr. P——. 

The counsel of Mr. P—— demands that no live stock 
should be landed at the station, and proposes a very re- 
strictive clause to that effect. The ident observes 
that on these terms the station-master could not keep a 
hen. Mr, P—— iswilling to concede the hen to the station- 
master. 

Mr, P —— desires that there should be no refreshment 
buffet at the station. This is too strong. The committee 
consents to interdict the sale of wine or beer, but not that 
of sandwiches!” 


It may be interesting also to learn that the 
verata questio as to the “ picturesque” station. 
house was settled by a requirement to “satisfy 
reasonably, as to atyle, the architect of the said 








Mr. P. or other proprietors of R——; all 
dissension on this point to be ruled by an 
architect who shall be named, on the demand 
of the parties, by the President of the Insti. 
tute of British Architects.” 

This seems to have been the French com. 
missioner’s specimen case for his report, and a 
very pretty specimen it is to go forth toa foreign 
Government of our way of doing business in 
these matters. But what strikes us, and will 
probably strike those who may read it in France, 
is the spirit of petty selfishness displayed, of 
which we know this is no solitary or unusual 
type. How many Mr. P.s of R—— are there 
in the country who are ready to dispute by 
every means—to throw every possible legal diffi. 
culty in the way of a new line which may be an 
advantage to hundreds or thousands of people, 
but which appears likely to affect their enjoy. 
ment of some trivial pet pursuit or pastime ? 
All considerations of the general good, —of social 
good feeling,—are postponed to the desire to 
oppose almost for the sake of opposition; and 
if the line is proved to be for the public good, 
and must be carried out, then the object seems 
to be to insure that it shall be made the oppor- 
tunity of all the convenience and profit that can 
be got out of it for the one opposer, at the cost 
of whatever loss of convenience to the general 
public; not to speak of the waste of time and 
money in carrying on these petty and ridiculous 
contests. The objection of the Duke of Cleve- 
land to the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
before alladed to, was pardonable in comparison, 
for no one could know then what a power the 
railroad was to become. Bat, in the present 
day, the style of proceeding which seems to 
have caused so much edification to our French 
visitor is simply pitiable. 

The advantages and disadvantages of tke sys- 
tem on which the concessions for new lines are 
made in England, are shortly and clearly summed 
up by M. de Franqueville. Of the disadvantages, 
he holds it as an important one that the Govern. 
ment has no standing-ground for influencing the 
line which a railway shall take, so as to induce a 
company to serve a district much in want of 
accommodation, but which may not offer a pro- 
spect of a good remuneration at the outeet. 
“The public authorities,” he observes, “never 
take the initiative. They wait till a company 
asks for a concession, they consider it from a 
special point of view, but they have scarcel 
any power beyond that of granting or refasing.” 
The standing order which requires that the route 
shall be definitely marked out and e pro- 
prietor affected by it duly advertised, ers it 
impossible to change this route except by the 
tardy expedient of adjourning the consideration 
of the Bill to another session, when it will be 
aceepted “with modifications.” Bat then the 
new committee, charged to examine the project, 
may have a different opinion; so that in fact 
the companies are almost absolute masters in 
regard to the question of route. 


“« A second inconvenience, and it is one inst which 
the loudest complaints are raised, is this:—The members 
of the committees are not really com; t to judge 


soundly on their questions. Su d er 

sel, confused frequently by a crowd of witnesses, not one 
of whom is disinterested in the matter, wanting 
technical knowledge which is indis , they can 
readily be deceived, and, in fact, oftea deceive them- 
selves. 


Thirdly.—-Chance plays a great part in these kind of 
qinitans for the committees hare no — 8 ™m ed 
jurisprudence ; 8 project which m' y 
the committee sitting in io room, would have been re- 
jected by that sitting in the next room,.... Even 
the same chamber the deci - 

Fourthly.—The influence of large 
imposes excessive on the es. 1 
seen in the case of the Bala and F. Railway, 
above, what regard the Parliamentary Committees pay 
to private interests. 

ifthly.—The Parliamentary costs are enormous, end 
occasion to the applicants most exa ture, 
. «++ There are particular examples almost ble. 
. «+. When the project for the London and Brighton 
Railway was brought forward, for instance, four rival 
presented a? who expended, in the 
8 of a year, over 101,900/. in Parliamentary expenses. 
hey were represented before Parliament — 
dinary barristers, six Queen's Counsel, twenty 30 
a whole brigade of Parliamentary — experts, en- 
i plea Spt alten ee em 
one ee 


These notable drawbacks are, however, 
M. de Franqueville’s opi counterbalanced by 
some considerable advantages ; and the clauses 
on which he expresses his conclusions are suffi- 
ciently in and to the point, as inde- 
pendent evidence, to be quoted nearly entire. 
He esteems it a great point that the Legislature 
should alone settle the question of so important 
@ concession as that for a line of railway :— 

“If the members of Parliament have not much tech- 
nical experience, they have a great knowledge of the 
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country and of its wants. Placed in an elevated sphere, 
where they are quite above all private interests”’ (we fear 
this is a little couleur de rose), *‘ the Lords and members 
of the House of Commons show such impartiality, that 
their th has never been attacked or suspected. 
During the last session, I came out one day from a Par- 
liamentary committee with a director of a great railway 
company. A Bill, to which he attached great —— 
had just been thrown out ; I expected to see him irritated, 
at a moment when it is permissible to abuse one’s jud 

a little. ‘I am dissatified,’ he said, “at the result of this 
affair, but not with the committee, I believe they deceive 
themselves, but Iam absolutely sure that it is in complete 
good faith and honesty, and I bone nothing to say.’ 

I have questioned on this poet the general directors of 
the peinetsel companies, and they have all declared that 
the Parliamentary tribunal was, in spite of its defects, the 
Mera pnd oe eae ts eset 
me, of this system of Neoiation te the paca ermal 
good guarantees which it offers pee ogee s 
of all. When I compare this large publicity, the numerous 
means of opposition which the standing orders afford, with 
our Parliamentary inquiries, I am forced to place the 
English system far above our own. 

calons sod eorepaieer respects to silrightn, theguerenions 

ous oO 

peter to wate rietor, the ‘acilnes accorded to all 
those, far or near, who have an interest in the question, 
may seem exaggerated ; but is not this excess, if excess it 
be, preferable to the rough-and-ready way in which our 
engineers satisfy occasionally their passion for a direct 
route, without regard to private interests, often of a nature 
well worthy of respect?” 

In short, the conclusion is the old one in regard 
to English justice: it is very just, but attains 
its just ends by very cumbrous and expensive 
machinery. Let us oy we may before long 
see an amendment in the drawbacks which our 
critic from the other side of the Channel has 
pointed out, without losing any of the high 
character for impartiality and good intention 
which have excited his frank admiration. 

Giving a passing glance at the chapter on the 
effects of competition (vol. ii. of the Report), we 
may note that the author arrives, after much 
quotation of Parliamentary examinations, at the 
conclusion that competition is by no means in 
the main an advantage to the public : that if two 
companies run rival roads between the same 
main points, they may, indeed, bid against each 
other with the effect of lowering the rates for 
the full journey, but that they will take it out of 
the pockets of the dwellers in the intermediate 
districts bordering on each line, by raising the 
fares for the short journeys: that if two com. 
pein Md ers each other in 
competition they usually end by joining, open! 
or secretly, to raise the fares e mo pin 
the loss ; and that when a place is served by two 
lines wee one — do, neither of the two is 
so well worked and appointed as a singl 
would be. woh setae 

The only other point in regard to which we 
ean notice the French Commissioner’s concla- 
sions, is the great question of the possible pur- 
chase of the railways by the State. On this 
head he quotes in full the Times’ article of 
January 26th, 1872, which, it may be remembered 
by those interested, was, in the main, unfavour- 
able to theidea. M.de Franqneville is disposed 
to the same view, on political and economical 
grounds; and, even apart from these, he is of 
opinion that it would be a serious difficulty to 
leave the duty of constructing new lines in the 
hands of the [State. “In such a case, one of 
two results must happen: either the State will 
avoid making new lines, in order not to injure 
the traffic those which exist, or it will make 
new ones, and diminish its revenues in so doing.” 
In such a case it is obvious that the cost of 
any new line would fall upon the general tax- 
paying community, instead of being borne, as it 
is now, by those who are directly interested in 
promoting it. In fine, M.de Franqueville cannot 
but conclude that public opinion on the subject 
is stillin a very uncertain cordition. In view 
of this state of things, his closing paragraph on 
the subject is well worth tke attention of all 
our leading companies :— 

“What be j 
com hore, their ~~ ee ee 
decide, after having completed their work of fusion, and 
definitely constituted their system of roads, to give to the 
public the satisfaction which it demands, it is by far the 
most probable that the idea of purchase by the Gene will 
gradually be allowed to drop. But if they continue, on 
the contrary, to excite just complaints, and demonstrate 
pan hemor a & mono hout curb or control, public 
will follow, wich very little delay, the fate ofthe hen 
Companies,” 














Architectural Museum.—A lecture 
will be delivered here on this Saturday, March 13, 
‘*On the Use of Gold in Ancient Architectural 
Enrichment and its Influence on Conventional 
Forms,” by Mr, Skidmore. On Saturday, 
March 20, * On the Carving of Natural Foliage,” 
by Mr. William Brindley, 
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AN OLD LESSON.BOOK REVIVED. 


Tae treatise by the late Mr. Wightwick, 
which, under the title of ‘‘ Hints to Young 
Architects,’ formed one of the original volumes 
of Weale’s useful series, has been republished, 
with additional chapters on “‘ Principles of Con- 
struction,” “ Sanitary Construction,” and “ De- 
sign,” supplied by Mr. G. Huskisson Guillaume, 
who has also supplemented the original text of 
the other portions with comments enclosed in 
brackets, and intended to bring up the book to 
the level of present principles and practice.* 
These additions extend the little treatise to 
nearly twice its former size, and the work of 
remodelling appears to have been well done. 

The claims of Wightwick as an authority on 
the subject of architectural education and prac- 
tice are probably scarcely known or 
by the rising generation of architects, who have 
had so many new burning and shining lights 
placed before them; yet his sagacity as a judge 
of the course of modern architecture seems 
likely to receive a new confirmation in the 
evident progress towards the revival of classicism 
which he desired and worked for during the 
early days of the Gothic revival. Those who scout 
him as old-fashioned may be surprised to find 
how much of what he argued for, more than a 
quarter of a century ago, only anticipates, in 
principle if not in all its detail, the best teaching 
of the present day. The value of studying a 
design in perspective as well as in elevation, 
and the desirability of giving equal consideration 
to all the faces of a building, and not to the front 
oniy, were fully felt by one who was misguided 
enough, in the estimation of some, to devote 
a whole year of his student period to sketching 
Classic detail+ in Italy. The blending of the prac. 
tical with the artistic in his professional character 
is well illustrated by the useful and sensible hints 
to the young architect on planning, on the pre- 
paration of specifications and of building con- 
tracts (of both of which a model form is given, 
the former very fully aud detailed), and in his 
observations on the dealing of the architect with 
his client. This latter subject has been less con- 
sidered than some others in educational writings 
and addresses. One very sage piece of advice 
to the young architect is to consider and be 
prepared with the method of dealing with all 
possible cases, as far as he can, beforehand. 
* Let him not postpone reflection till the day of 
employment arrive. Everybody is always in a 
hurry to have everything done. His patron will 
take six months to think of what he desires to 
have accomplished in as many hours. When 
the commission arrives, immediate work will be 
required, not preparatory study ; and if there be 
not a ready foresight to pierce through all con- 
tingencies, the progressive and ultimate per- 
plexity will be proportionally bewildering. ‘To 


an architect than to give immediate answer to 
uirement.” 

Under the section “ Views of Employer,” it 
is suggested that the architect usually errs in 
giving his cliect credit for understanding his 
drawings; while the client generally errs in 
thinking his architect omniscient, not only in the 
general laws of design, but aleo in the particular 
fancies of individual patronage. ‘“ Now, the 
correction of the employer is out of the question; 
he must be taken as he is found. What the 
employer says is not invariably what he means” 
(often, indeed, it is something utterly different) ; 
“and he does not always think that he is bound 
to say much to a professor, who is supposed to 
know everything. He gives vague ideas of form 
and size, and arrangement, which the architect 
often too hastily receives as positive instruction, 


not having acted in correction instead of obe- 
dience. Be cautious, then, of receiving as law 
the dimensions which are given for the required 
size of rooms. Show your employer an existing 
room of the form and size he describes, and learn 
that he a such A yoni dete ott 
prudent piece’of counsel is that in 

“ Committees,” or “Boards” (those sources of 
incalculable annoyance to the profession), the 
architect do not hastily make any alteration or 
addition at the word of a member of the said 
board, however influential, without obtaining 
from him such written decree as may fix the 
responsibility upon the right shoulders: other- 





* London: Tockwood & Co. 
+ Mr. Wightwick, it may not be generally known, pre- 
sented to the library of Institute the book of ° 





sketches made during this tour, entitling it his “ Liber 
Veritatis.” 


y. 
anticipate possible objections is greater policy in | changes 


and the result proving wrong, he is abused for | logi 
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wise, in the end, it will probably come on those 
of the too-complaisant architect. 

The model specification given at the close of 
the book make the hair of some of our 
present haphazard practitioners stand on end, 
and would hardly meet the views of the gentle- 
man who, in a discourse on the subject published 
not long since, thought that a specification could 
be adequately done on four sides of notepaper. 
In the old ifications there was possibly a 
tendency to over-detailing, and little minutizw of 
joinery, for instance, were included, which were 
mere necessities of ordinary workmanship, and 


aa a by any workman who 
his trade at all. But there is no doubt 


precise 

that this want of system has been the cause of 
some very unfortunate instances of injustice and 
iti An approved plan with some archi- 
tects seems to be to employ some one contractor 
who has got to know their way of working, and 
to put before him some rough sketches and a 
few memoranda, and ask him for what he can 
carry out the building so shown and described. 
A contractor who has acquired a knowledge of 
this particular architect’s work, and a 
confidence in him, is not unlikely to Se ae 
way of doing the thing, as it enables him to 
elude special restrictions, and of course he puts 
on a large margin in estimating on such a basis. 
Thus the client in the end pays for saving the 
architect the trouble of anf & specification. 
This is not businesslike, and not what the em- 
ployer has a right to expect from his architect ; 
and the builder is likely to rue the system some 
day, when he finds himself doomed to a consider- 
able loss, either from his own miscalculation or 
from arbitrary alterations of the architect or 
client, which the contractor has no locus standi 
for disputing. “It is well,” says the author, “ to 
insert a clause in the contract to the effect that 
the contractor admits the drawings and specifi. 
cation to be entirely sufficient, but it will be 
worse than useless unless the architect, in the 
event of a dispute, is able to show and prove that 
they really are so. A builder may justly conceive 
that what he understands is what you mean; and 
he therefore unhesitatingly signs the admission 
you require, Be careful, then, that you do not 
wrong him by such vague clauses as may in 
trath be little more than concealments of your 
own ical deficiencies.” In regard to the 
recently vexed question of quantities, however, 
the author is equally explicit in the view which 
will have to be accepted as the correct one :— 
“It is his business” (i.¢., the builder’s) “ to 
see that the quantities are sufficient ; yours, that 
the prices are not too high.” 

We may notice one or two points in which the 
present editor has thought it necessary to modify 
the views of the original author, as indicative of 
in the fession since the firet publica- 
tion. In to the minor point of clearness 
of writing on drawings, Mr. Wightwick made 
some remarks which Mr. Guillaume supplements 
by complaints of the illegible styles often em- 
oe ee now, giving specimens which in fact are 
much more legible than many we have seen and 
protested against. An elaboration of fancy 
lettering is a waste of time; but, on the other 
hand, we cannot admire the opposite extreme of 
complete carelessness in scrawling the writing 
on the plans; neatness and clearness are valu- 
able qualities in little things, and worth taking 
reasonable trouble for. The long additional 

phs on “‘ Education” are very redolent 
of the teaching of the present day, and tend to 
exalt principle and philosophy a little more than 
is necessary or desirable. As arule, people who 
are always philosophising on the best and most 
ical principles of doing everything render 





themselves so hard to please that they end in 
doing nothing. Still, there is important truth 
in the doctrine which substitutes principles, by 
which all cases are to be tried, for a series of 
rules or receipts for separate special cases: and 
the recommendation to the student “to study 
important modern buildings even more sedulously 
than ancient shrines” is by no means super- 
fluous, if we look at the practival side of archi- 
tecture at all events; and that is what the 
majority of clients judge their architects by. 
The new chapters contributed will be very 
useful to a student, especially that on principles 
of construction, which gives the leading princi- 
ples and formul for determining the statics and 
dynamics of construction shortly and simply, and 
with sufficient illustration by diagrams. The 
writer truly remarks that “a neglect of iron 





among architects has given engineers a great 
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start in the art ef construction.” The chapter 
on “Sanitary Construction” onght to be a most 
suggestive and valuable one to the young archi- 
tect, putting before him the principal points in 

to which the arrangements hitherto most 
habitual have failed, and directing his attention. 
to the new remedies that have been suggested and 
are on trial. The remarks on principles of design 
are well written and perfectly true, and, we may 
say, repeat what has been often said in our 
colamns. We find here also, however, the writer 
a little too much in the region of ssthetics, 
which, for an art which stands on so practical a 
basis as ours, is rather cloud-land after all; and 
quotations from Professor Bain and Herbert 
Spencer can ssarcely be directly connected with 
architecture, and savour some little of i 
Otherwise Mr. Guillaume has well performed his 
task, and added usefulness to # usefal little book, 
the earlier portion of which is not only interest- 
ing and valuable in itself, but may serve also to 


convince the rising generation that trae prin-| very 


ciples, common sense, and a dislike to shams, are 
not the sole property of any one particular 
school. 





THE “ QUEEN ANNE” AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE GOTHIC REVIVAL. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


AN ordinary general meeting was held last 
Friday evening, the 5th instant, under the 
presidency of Mr. Birch, when Messrs. Riley, 
Neale, and Batterfield were elected mem. 
bers. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr, 
Knowles for his kindness in allowing the mem- 
bers of the Association to visit Kensington 
House (Baron Grant’s). 

Attention was then called to some very in- 
teresting drawings, which were exhibited on the 
walls, executed by Mr. I’. Law, an architect of 
Northampton, all the sketches being, with one 
exeeption, of churches. 

Mr. Phené Spiers called the attention of the 
members to a class about to be established with 
a view to the forthcoming architectural examina- 
tion at the Institute, and stated that, should a 
sufficient number join it, it would be conducted, 
at a nominal fee, by one of those gentlemen who 
had successfully passed the examination. 

The Secretary (Mr. S. Flint-Clarkson) an- 
nounced that the next visit would probably be 
paid to-morrow (Saturday) to the new printing. 
works of Messrs. Cassell, in Fetter-lane; but as 
there was doubt about the place fixed on, it would, 
as usual, be advertised in the Builder. With re- 


’ gard to the passes, which the members were 


obliged to show on the occasion of those visita, 
it was desirable that they should provide them. 
selves with them, as it would be the invariable 
rule that they should be exhibited. 

The President stated that that day fortnight 
a paper would ba read by Mr. John Sparkes 
on “The Development of Stoneware and 
other Fictile Materials for Architectural Par- 
poses.” The paper would be a most interesting 
one, and he understood that the author intended 
bringing with him a large collection of models 
and specimens. 

Mr. Lacy W. Ridge then read a paper, entitled 
“Queen Anne, and its relation to the Gothic 
Revival.” He commenced by saying, that in 
Leadenhall-street there was an extraordinary 
building, which must have attracted the atten- 
tion of all of them. It was piquant, clever, aad 
extremely popular with painters, and altogether 
of a class to make them understand the position 
of the individual to whom its name referred; 
and in centuries to come, it would be shown 
to Lord Macaulay’s “ New Zealander” as a 
won a it had represented. There 
was & ing, not less extraordinary, at 
Charing-cross, opposite Craig’s-court, quiet, 
refined, and beautiful; and their surprise at the 
b was not lessened or their curiosity 
yr sat when they found that it emanated 
rom some one connected with Spring-gardens. 
Oa the Thames Embankment, too, they had 
another building, with a very tall roof in front, 
with wonderful dormers, which was built by a 
Gothic man, who was well known. All over 
London, also, they saw numerous school build- 
ings, which were distinguishable by red fixings 
aud curved gables, and he did not know what to 
call them, for they marked a distinct feature in 
arc All over the country the same 
thing occurred, and to all inquiries the only 
auswer they got was “Queen Anne.” When the 
Conference met last year, the one artistic subject 
which was discussed was Queen Anne, These 














































dispute the position of those who still held on to 
the Gothic revival; but though there was no 
direct opposition of opinion, still there was a 
considerable question with regard to 
style, and they did not know how far this 
might eventually tend; but, then, if the good 
was the remains of Gothic, why take this 


princi. 
ples were at work on the designs—(a) the useful 
tradition, and (b) the architectural element. In 
the case of churches, after the Reformation, there 
came a desire in En that there should be 


got ‘ 

Why rush to mixtures allowed to be debased ? 
The question was of importance whether 
these buildings were chiefly remarkable be- 
cause of the Gothic which remained in them ? 
whether it was worth their while to associate in 
their study of them the Classic elements which 
they also contained? It was, therefore, the 
question of the goodness or the badness of the | i 
Classic element contained in these mongrel 
buildings; so that the question they had before 
them was that of style. Style, he imagined, 
ineluded the mode of building in vogue within 
apy limited time or limited space ; that it incladed 
all the buildings of time and space, unless it 
could be shown that they differed materially 
from one another in the principles on which they 
were designed. To furnieh premises, therefore, 
he must define a little. A style of architecture 
was a manner of building in vogue at any parti- 
cular place or time, and incladed all works in 
which they found the same principles and the 
same mode of workmanship followed. For pur. 
resem ae it was limited by the amount of 
ledge which had come down tothem. With 
regard to the Greek, as far as they knew, it was 
an architecture of temples. The English knew 
nothing, or little, which was next to nothing, of 
the architecture of Greek houses : there might be 
a few monuments, but they did not throw much. 
light upon the subject. They were mainly 
directed to the Temples,—their colonnades and 
their exquisite sculpture,—for their style. With 
regard to the Romans, they might completely 
distinguish the two styles. There was the 
Temple style that they had adopted from the 
Greeks, and also the colonnade architecture ; 
and there were the large baths and buildings 
which they erected in stone, with arched constrac. 


Classic character. Now, what was true of church 
work was equally true of domestic work. They 
all knew that the first Gothic revival had been 

successful in churches,—that was to 
say, it commanded the field, and even the highest 
ministers did not dispute the ecclesiastical field 
for their new style. That was not owing so much 
to the ancient character of the thing, as the 
Gothic revival seemed to work in with a certain 
religions revival, and would have altered the 
character of the churches. The movement which 
had promoted the congregaticn into worshippers, 
and lowered the preacher to something like an 
ordinary human being, made the fortune of 
modern Ecclesiastical Gothic. Whenever this 
movement came into contact with the Classic 
church, precisely the same thing happened as 
had happened to the Gothic churches after the 
Reformation, The tradition always ruled,—old 
churches galleried, so much the worse for archi- 
tecture; and, in respect to this, he would in- 
stance St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and churches of 
a similar description, in which the galleries were 
the essential part of the design. There had, of 
tion, and into the face of which they applied the | course, been an immense advance in the arrange- 
colonnade, which they took from their Temples.| ments and comforts of domestic work since the 
They might pass over Romanesque developments, | period 
which, bat that they were now asked to pay 
devotion to a hybrid, they might safely do, for 
no one proposed that these should be revived. By 
Gothic he understood the style of northern 
Europe in the Middle Ages, from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century. It included cathedrals, 


ning appeared to have been developing, and one 
looked with the greatest le interest at the 
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they were illustrated in numerous works; and} was tamed down, it was not allowed to show 
he thought they would all allow that the} iteelf; and when it had been drilled down to 
same style of architecture pervaded, and the | architectural rales, then they might consider the 
same details occurred in, every one of them. | style became Classic, Roman and Italian. There 
Speaking generally, the forms, the details, and | were two developments of buildings which went 
the principles of construction were the same ; | on after the introduction of the Classic element, 








arches, and that the materials supplied the 
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certainly seen linen panels, and had been taught 
that they were made of the Gothic period. The 
architectural books, too, were full of architectural 
joinery, and he had always heard that early 
i: was associated with Gothic. They were 
quite entitled to assume, as part of their Gothic 
stock-in-trade, that panelling and 
entered . At the same time, he 
was prepared to allow that their interiors were 
not perhapsas thoroughly Gothicised as they might 
be; and he wanted them to be more genuine. 
The greatest evil, and a considerable one, too, 
was the lath and plaster. He did not say lath, 
but lath and plaster, for they were invariably 
out of condition. Ceilings were always being 
cracked ; the lath and plaster decayed, and were 
always & nuisance, whether used on a ceiling or 
on a wall, They conld not afford to substitute 
boards for them, and if any one could find a sub- 
stitute for lath and plaster, he would do a great 
service to the art of architecture. Next they 
against came to the cornice; but they were pretty much 
revival. He thought it extremely important they | agreed as to the sort of mouldings required for a 
should understand that the Gothic revival was |cornice. With respect to the chimney i 


he thought there was much more to be said for 
ciples. From the time when Pugin wrote, it | the Gothic treatment than for the Classic one. 
ceased to be a question of archwology. It be. | They wanted small places in which to burn coal : 
came a study of a style of architecture, because | the arch was what one wanted, with splayed 
they saw the way in which men’s minds were 


sides, so as to reflect the heat; and from the 
directed, and because it established true prin. | Classic school in this matter he thought that 
ciples. The question they had to solve 


they had nothing to learn. Last of all, they had 
war, How far should they allow themselves | the great window question. Double hung sashes 
to be influenced by those picturesque buildi he was extremely fond of ; and he believed that 
of the Renaissance and Free Classic style, in| they were very comfortable and usefal. When 
which much of the Gothic element remained, but | they had once ascertained that it was not neces. 
with which was associated a large proportion | sary that the sash should be a double-square of 
of Classic detail? Was the Classic element in 

















had been used largely by the gentleman 
who erected rip Ama Leadenhall-street, 
and he was doing a wonderfully fine work, Per- 
haps it was not for Mr. Ridge to regret that this 
gentleman should have gone to other fields ; but 
the lecturer did regret that one who was working 
= = extreme cleverness, and was 

suc ects by the development of this style, 
should not have kept to it. There encaunthes 
style, wi-h hardly more architectural featare in 
trath, that was the real Queen Anne, as di —— 
in the red brick sash window of a hig ed, 
perfectly plain house containing a large number 
of windows, without the slightest effort to pro- 
duce the simple design ; and this be believed for 
a long time was what were intended to 


different ages, because they were apt to get tired 
of it. It had been said at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, that “it is absolutely pre. 
posterous to have a new style,” which statement 
he questioned, being of opinion that every age 
must have a new style. 

Mr. Stevenson considered that the matter in 
dispute should not be judged by his advocacy of 
it, and thought that between himself and Mr. 
Ridge no great difference of opinion existed. 
He believed that it would be very much better if 
buildings were not debased by classic mouldings, 
but thought that the Gothic character should be 
kept up. He considered that the styles were 
not Gothic in principle, but were to be treated 
as modified Gothic. He maintained that Gothic 
was essentially, in its origin, in its growth, and 


style, a style which grew in the construction of 
churches and great halls, and which, only 
secondarily and not satisfactorily, was applied to 
buildings which were divided into a number of 
floors. The style of pointed vaulting was the 
beginning of the old principle of Gcthic, and from 
that every feature arose ; so that pointed vaulting 
was a thing wholly unsuitable in houses. It was 
the pointed vaulting that brought the pointed 
window, which was clearly traced ont by 
M. Viollet-le-Duc in his Dictionary of Architec.. 
ture, in which he treated of the development of 
architecture. He was perfectly prepared to say 
that Gothic is and was ecclesiastical. In England 
the pointed arch got superseded in Gothic houses, 
and, in fact, from the earliest period it was a 
mere ornamental feature; and Gothic, when it 
lost the pointed arch, lost its characteristic 
feature. He thought that it ceased to be 





about 3 ft. high, they had gone a long wa 
these buildings sufficiently good to make them | towards solving the difficulty. He believed, 
adopted rather than Gothic itself as the basis | therefore, that they might gain by the process of 
upon which they were to design, and which they | translation all that was desirable, both from the 
were to take as the date of their departure ? In| style of Queen Anne, from ordinary modern work, 
any style of architecture, whenever they saw a/ and from every other source whatever, without 
feature that they wished to i , it was 


reviving the mongrel architecture to which their 
pen to them to translate it into a style in which | attention bad been called, and then expect, in 
they were working; and, as an instance of this, | the architectural sense, the universally well-re- 
he would mention Sir Christopher Wren’s towers | ceived, oft - istori 
and spires of London. Sir i Wren | “ Queen Anne is dead.” 
successfully translated the Gothic spiresinto the| Mr. Boyes thought that the paper just read 
steeples of St. Mary-le-Bow and St. Bride’s,| was a very complete reply toa great deal that 
Fleet-street. There was no doubt but that they | they had heard on the subject a short time ago 
were Classic, and that their detail was good. The 
general effect was clever, and Mr. Ridge would 
be disinclined to change them for any ordinary 
Gothic spire, and was of opinion that they would 
greatly lose by the change. Bay windows 
were Gothic, but had been translated with con- 
siderable success into Classic work, so that he 
maintained that they could translate in fature 
into their own style. The French were trying 
to introduce a Greek spirit into their architec- 
ture, which was a legitimate and ambition, 
and likely to proiiihe eerenhiicten 





be remembered in the discussion was that Mr. 


tecture in churches. Mr. Boyes also thought he 
(Mr. Stevenson) said that the style would not 
supersede other styles in large public buildings. 
It would have to develop a great deal first 
before it could be fitted to large public buildings 
and churches; and with regard to its application 
in domestic architecture, there was great room 
for improvement. He did not think that they 
had been convinced that the domestic architec- 
ture of the Middle Ages was suitable for the 
domestic architecture of the present day, and 
the question of its adoption was now greatly 
disonssed. He thought that Mr. Ridge, in his 
suggestions as to the transition of style, had 


all styles were equal: it was an open question 
whether they should use one style and choose 
another, and it constantly happened that those 
who would be masters of all styles were ulti- 
mately masters of none. Now, on their merits 
why introduce Classic details? When Classic 
architectare had claimed its position, and held 
its sway, he thought he was not incorrect in 
saying that the receipt to design anything was 
to take a colonnade and apply it to the face of 
the building. The great idea of the 
and they would have themselves! confessed this 








new style was arrived at. It was an exploded 


| 


being a most unfortanate name for it,—and it 
must stand on its own merits, and not on the re- 
production of any past style. He quite believed 
that the principles of Gothic architecture, as 
defined by Pugin, were the proper articles of 
criticism ; and he looked forward in the fature 
to a free Gothic style; but they must get rid of 
that sort of criticism which was simply the criti- 


balustrade. The windows, doors, and all 
openings had to fall into their places between 
the columns; but in the Gothic the openings 
would be made according to the features of the 
design. He was not prepared to support the 
introduction, even in the mild form they saw 
it, of the London School Board schools, nor their 
brick pilasters, and their brick dressings, which , , 
formed so striking a feature in inge. | cism of styles purely by comparing them with 
With regard to the question of the interiors of | the past. ; : 

buildings, they were met by a new class of| Mr. Payne believed in the coming of a new 
features. There were those who maintained that | style of architecture, and he watched with great 
Gothic was very well for the outside, but that| satisfaction the birth and death of various 
Queen Anne was an immense ing as regarded | styles in the past ages. The architecture of 
interi Queen Anne was a revival of o revival, and 
it was only within the last few years any one 
that name, for previously it was 


own as “ Debased Classic.” The | regard 


Gothic. It would really take a treatise upon the 
subject to attempt to trace the rise, development, 
and fall of Gothic architecture; but he held 
that, from the pointed arch and vaulting sprang 
all the essential features of Gothic. With regard 
to the principle of truth in architecture, Gothic 
depended upon tradition and upon what had 
been handed down to them; and it was re- 


, historical assertion that | freshing to find that there seemed some fervent 


hope still for a new style; but the difficulty was 
to be both new and true at thesametime. If 
there was to be a new style, of one thing he 
was certain, that it would unconsciously be 


by Mr. Stevenson. The great point that should | developed. 


Mr. Phené Spiers maintained that the style of 


Stevenson had distinctly admitted that the style | Queen Anne was Ecclesiastical and domestic, 
he advocated was not to supersede Gothic archi. | and in fact suitable to the age. 


Mr. Hebb thought that the influence of 
works had a good deal to do with 

the introduction of Queen Anne, and with regard 
to this, he instanced the “ Newcomes,” and other 
works, which all pointed to that particular style; 
and undoubtedly this revival, whether for good 
or for evil, was due to this author ; and concerned 
in this movement were some of the most eminent 
men, which showed that it was not destined to 
soon die; and in support of this he quoted the 
following extract from a paper read before the 
St. Albans Architectural and Archzological 
Society, in the autumn of 1867, by the Rev. 
J. Lewis Petit :—“ The Domestic style of archi- 


i them a v idea regarding how the | tecture, which veiled in Queen Anne’s time, 
ice nA. a at least such | soe as do not exhibit the 
theory, Mr. Boyes thought, that they were to classical orders too prominently, has always 
have a new style of architecture. As soon as | appeared to me to harmonise extremely well 
the Gothic revival commenced to be understood, | with Gothic buildings, and it is a style which 
it was treated as a free style; bat there was no | might be used in the present day without giving 
freedom about it, he thought, for those who the idea that we are adopting the manners of 
practised it were tied down torules, and all free- | an age different from our own; for it is a style 
dom of treatment was denied. There was, how-! which, I may say without any modification 
ever, hope of the revival,—“ Queen Anne” | whatever, is calculated to meet all the require- 


ments of the day, whether we want size or 
number of rooms, fine proportions, good ventila- 
tion and lighting, convenience of passages and 
staircases, or a stately and dignified aspect. All 
these may be obtained in the Queen Anne style, 
with as little waste of material or unnecessary 
expense, and with as much attention to dura- 
bility as any style that can be named.” 

Mr. Hogh H. Stannus tken moved that the 
farther discussion of the subject be adjourned 
to the last meeting of the session, which was 

to, and, at the wish of the President, 


Mr. Stannus promised to prepare a paper on the 
gu + 


ier. Ridge, in to a vote of thanks 
which was accorded him, said that Mr. Stevenson 
had given in fall to the meeting his view with 
to the question of the Queen Anne 
revival, but he could only say that he materially 


y | differed from him on the subject. Mr. Boyes 


had complained that modern Gothic was not 
free, but Mr, Ridge thought that it was only too 





what they meant. It was the most 
assertion, that he had ever heard. 


free. 


in every moulding about it, an ecclesiastical ' 
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THE VESTRIES AND THE ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS BILL. 


We last week alluded to the adverse feeling 
which some of the metropolitan vestries were 
manifesting towards the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Bill, pointing out more particularly the oppo- 
sition threatened to it by the Clerkenwell autho- 
rities. At their recent meetings the several 
Boards have had the subject under disoussion, 
and whilst some of them take exception both to 
the principles and details of the measure, others 
are warmly in its favour. 

A the latter is the Whitechapel vestry. 
At their meeting last week the works committee, 
in a report, expressed approval of the preamble 
and general principle of the Bill. In a discus. 
sion which took place, Mr. Munro thonght it 
would be better described as a Working Class 
Dwelliags Bill. He also observed that the point 
upon which he felt strongly was the power given 
to the medical officer, and he thought the local 
Boards ought to have power to consider the 
recommendation of their officer before it was 
forwarded to the Metropolitan Board as the local 
authority ; but the chairman said that it was not 
in the least likely that any such provision would 
be introduced, for the measure seemed framed 
for the purpose of ensuring action independently 
of the local authorities. He added that the 
fands for carrying out the measure would be 
provided out of the metropolitan rates, and Par- 
liament intended that the matter should be 
under the management of the Metropolitan 
Board. Mr. Skelton,in moving that the Bill be 
approved, said he wished to let it be understood 
that the measure did not mean tc provide in. 
creased accommodation for the poor at less than 
the market value. With respect to the Vestry’s 
power over the medical officer, he thought that 
would not be advisable, as it seemed to him that 
it was necessary, in order to insure the inde. 
pendent operation of the Act, that the medical 
officer should be free from any local influence. 
He was so much impressed with the necessity 
for the measure, that he should gladly hail the 
day when it became law, for it would not come 
a day too soon for Whitechapel. Ultimately the 
general principle of the Bill was adopted. 

At the last meeting of the St. Luke’s Vestry, 
the Sanitary Committee presented a report on 
the subject, admitting the evils at present 
existing as recited in the preamble to the Bill, 
and cordially welcoming any effort to extend the 
powers already existing for removing those evils ; 
but they viewed with great regret the attempt 
to make the Metropolitan Board of Works,—who 
were at present fully occupied with the various 
duties imposed upon them for the local 

ment of the metropolis,—the local authority to 
carry outits provisions by the aid of mostcumbrous 
and costly, and at times arbitrary, machinery. 
The committee were of opinion that if any new 
powers were to be given they should be conferred 
on the existing vestries and district Boards, who, 
in addition to a full and intimate knowledge of 
the wants of their respective districts, had shown 
their ability and worthiness by the satisfactory 
and economical manner in which they had carried 
out the powers already vested in them. The 
report was adopted, and the Sanitary Committee 
were empowered to take what steps they might 
think necessary to oppose the Bill, and to present 
a@ petition to the House of Commons against it in 
the name of the Vestry. 








PROPOSED BATHS AND WASHHOUSES 
AT NEWINGTON. 


Last week a deputation of inhabitants waited 
upon the Newington Vestry, and presented a 
memorial adopted at a public meeting, praying 
the vestry to take the Baths and Washhouses Act 
into consideration, with a view to its applica- 
tion in the parish. The memorial stated that 
the population of the parish of Newington num. 
bered 90,000, of whom two-thirds belonged to 
the working-classes. The want of proper wash- 
ing and bathing accommodation was very much 
felt, and many of the inhabitants were in the 
habit of resorting to the Bermondsey Baths. 
The memorial stated that in nearly all cases 
where baths had been erected in suitable locali- 
ties, they had been a success, financially speak- 
ing; the memorialiste, therefore, hoped that the 
Vestry would decide to erect public baths and 
washhouses in the parish. The Rev. G. T. 
Cotham, chairman of the meeting, who pre- 
sented the memorial, said he could see no reason 
why baths in Newington should not be suc- 


cessful in a commercial sense. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the Vestry would not look at the 
subject solely in a commercial light, for in 
many of the houses of the parish there were 
four families residing, and he knew instances 
where twenty-one persons lived in one small 
dwelling. How could these wash their clothes 
properly ? and, if washed, where could they be 
dried? He had often gone into the rooms, the 
walls of which were plastered with wet clothing, 
and he did not hesitate to say that many deaths 
were attributed to this state of things. 

The vestry decided to have a special meeting 
to consider the desirability of adopting the Act, 
and erecting the baths. 








ST. OSWALD’S SCHOOLS, COLLYHURST, 
MANCHESTER. 


TaEsE schools are on the site adjoining the 
church, the principal front in Forest-street, and 
were opened last week. 

The schools are two stories in height, and 
faced externally with white headers, relieved 
with bands of red stocks, also to the arches and 
jambs of doors and windows, the whole pointed 
with putty. All the roofs are open, with framed 
principals, stained and varnished. The ventila- 
tion is simple and effective, and all the rooms 
have open fireplaces. The ground floor com- 
prises the girls’ andinfants’ schools, each 52 ft. 
by 22 ft., with one class-room to each, lavatory, 


also tea-room, fittedwith boiler for tea parties, | ,., 


&c. The first floor is approached by a spacious 
stone staircase, and consists of boys’ school, 52 ft. 
by 44 ft. 6 in., with two class-rooms, library, 
&c. The schools have accommodation for 775 
children, involving’ an expenditure of about 
3,1001., and have been erected by Messrs. Davies 
& Mawdsley, builders, under the superintendence 
of the architect, Mr. John Lowe, Manchester. 








THE SAND.BLAST AND FINE ARI. 


So much has an intelligent curiosity of the 
world of artists found out and recorded of art, 
and of its mode of production, that it would 
almost seem impossible to do much more; but 
the human mind is ever restless, and new, and 
newer, discoveries and modes of work, are per- 
petually being made and invented. We are now 
living in an age when this movement is faster than 
ever, and when mechanical power is being brought 
to bear on almost everything, nay, even on 
thought itself. In the antique days in all ways 
the art-workman was kept well to his hand- 
work, and “machinery” did but little to help 
him. In the “ Stone age” itself there is evidence 
that even with stone tools he did his work as a 
decorative artist and workman. Still later in 
the world’s history, the rude savage workman 
did, and yet does, some not only really artistic 
work, but real classic work, as Owen Jones, 
some long time since, so well pointed out. And 
so it went on through many ages, through bar. 
baric ages, till in course of time the great 
modern idea of the subdivision of labour took 
possession of the trading world; and artistic 
work with all else came necessarily under its all- 
powerful influence. 
carried to such perfection and state of complete- 
ness, that it is hardly possible to see how it could 
well be carried further. Adam Smith’s ideal 
of perfect pin and needle making, and such-like, 
is realised, and the object, whatever it may be, 
is at length completed by the passing through a 
multitude of hands, all and severally working at 
their own special detail, hardly knowing, some- 
times, what the object they are making is for! 

Bat this is not all; mankind most surely has 
not yet reached the ultimatum of producing 
power through the simple process dividing 
out the labour amonga multitude of hands, even 
when aided by the most complicated machinery. 
We can go yet further, for it would seem at last 
to be possible to put the work absolutely in the 
power of a machine, and simply leave the 
machine to do the work wholly and alone, the 
workman having nought to do but to stand by, 
and to occasionally look at it, and to take it away 
when done. Many examples of this might be 
cited; but there is one, but lately described in 
these pages—the sand-blast process, as it is 
termed—which remarkably illustrates it; and it 
may be of some interest to note some few matters 
concerning it which bear more i on 
artistic work, on the mode of producing art-work 
nowadays, and on the character .of the final 
result. No mechanical process which has as yet 





been brought to bear on art-production can do 


This mode of work is now: 
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this better, or perhaps so well, as this provess of 
the “sand-blast.” We would therefore say a 
few words on it as it affects art-production, and 
look at it for a few moments artistically. 

It will be needless, after what has been already 
said, to describe the process of the sand-blast, 
farther than to note that, strange and really 
wonderfal as it seems and really is, it is possible 
by dint of mere speed to wear away the par. 
ticles of the hardest substance by the striking 
it with a soft substance; hard quartz rock, for 
instance, being readily ground away by soft 
eer ceded pact — 

ts engt the passing over it a 
jet of sand driven against it by the force of a 
powerful steam pressure; and the adamantine 
hardness of corundum can be bored cleanly 
through by a blast of sand directed against it. 
It is obvious that such a as this is equal 
to almost any work where the cutting and grind- 
ing away of a substance is required to be done. 
Thus Gothic pierced tracery is readily executed 
by this process, and all that delicate Oriental and 
Indian pierced marble-work, with its lace-like 
effect, in marble slabs (as may be seen in the 
Indian collection in the musenm in Downing. 
street), may be readily, and speedily, and cheaply 
executed and imitated. At the meeting at the 
Society of Arts, when the process was described 
by Mr. W. E. Newton, cleverly executed speci. 
mens of this work were exhibited. It is to this 
phase of the matter, namely, its artistic capa- 
bility and power, that we would now say a few 
ae for it illustrates in a striking and remark. 
able way the power of mechanism in art, and how 
it promises, as it gets to be more and more 
potent, to take the work out of the hands of the 
human workman altogether, and to itself do the 
whole of it. Let as try for a moment to balance 
the loss and gain—the gain, such as it is—and 
the loss, no slight one, 

In the first place it may be noted, and it is 
worth some thoughtful consideration, that it 
would seem to be one of the aims of modern 
manufacturing art to attain as far as is possible 
a smooth and even groundwork on which its 
designs may depict themselves. No paper can 
be made too even and uniform in tint. No 
wall-surface can be too even in tone, or too 
monotonous in uniformity of colour. No white- 
washed ceiling can be too evenly and flatly white. 
Indeed, so far is this modern proclivity, however 
acquired, carried, that even when the surface of 
nature’s materials, such as stone, which is never 
uniform in tint even when fresh quarried, comes 
to be tinted by age, and weather-markings show 
themselves; then, does this modern love of uni- 
formity of tinted surface rouse itself, and all is 
done that can be to bring it to that flatness and 
evenness of surface, and sameness of colour tint 
which all manufactured materials everywhere,— 
for we need not specify further,—are always 
characterised by. The words cleanness, newness, 
uniformity of colour, fine surface, and a host of 
others will readily occur to the reader’s mind. 
It is, as we think of it, somewhat hard to account 
for thig, for it is certain that nature herself never 
shows it. It is in variety and complexity of 
tinted surfaces that she so rejoices. No single 
leaf displays on its surface a uniform tint of 
colour, as though painted with a common brush ; 
the “ play’’ of colour is perpetual. Skies, fields 
of grass, or brown earth, sand, nay, all that 
nature does, exemplifies this! And when we 
come to the work of the artist,—that secondary 
power by which nature may be said to act and 
work,—we find, again, that in his (the artist's) 
work there is always perpetual change and 
absence of monotonous unifurmity. Take any 
great picture in existence unreatored, and it will 
be found impossible to find a square inch in it, 
evenly tinted, and with flat uniformity of colour- 
surface. We had almost gone further, and said, 
that to not a few the magnificent “ painting” of 
such men as Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Turner, 
Reynolds, and others, looks like “ smudging.” 
Such is nature’s work and the artist’s work. 
Can mechanism do this? Is it a gain, or a lose, 
to be rid of it; and is the absence of the “ tool- 
mark” on a marble block a gain or a loss? Is 
the uneven etching on a plate of clear glass & 
defect ? 

It would be difficult to fix on a substance more 
essentially the creation of modern times than 
that of plate-glass. It meets us at every tarp, 
and has perhaps had more influence on the con- 
dition of architecture than might be 
inclined to admit. How different would be the 
aspect of our leading shop-filled bfares if 
plate-glass had no existence, and was 
nought but the old-fashioned thin “‘ blown-glass, 








in small quarries, to fill the window-frames. 
Window.frames would then of shere necessity 
be of no small importance, and would have called 
for some, and not a little, ingenuity of design and 

ment. Now the window-frame has in 
plain fact disa , and the whole shop-front 
is one sheet of clear and colourless glass, well- 
nigh invisible,—the upper house resting appa- 
rently on nothing. Is this a gain, we 
may ask in passing? But more than this. 
These sheets of flat glass are sometimes the 
vehicle of not‘a little design, and drawing ; for by 
means of rendering opaque the surface, and 


Now here it is that this sand-blast process comes 
into operation, gradually superseding the older 
processes. Be it observed here that any forms, as 
frets and borders, and flower and fruit groups, 
and even portraits and landscapes, after bei 
etched on the glass, may be intensified 
rendered into “ pictures” by the scratching with 
@ graver, as in actual ing on a copper-plate, 
the whole back-ground on w the picture is 
drawn; and by putting in of local tints where 
desired, i.e., by rendering portions of the glass 
plate opaque. By the sand-blast process this is 


glass tint, as smooth and even as the finest and 
i Indeed, the fancy for even- 
ness and flatness of tinted surface can go no 
farther, and it must needs satisfy all who see it. 
But what a heavy price is paid for looking at 
this matter artistically. There is surely here no 
evidence of the i i 
and unevenness of handwork. For, suppose for 
@ moment that the old way of glass etching to 
be followed, and the and local tints 
and shading to be etched or scratched in by hand, 
something in the same way in which Rembrandt 
scribbled and scratched in his backgrounds, 

air distances, and darknesses; what would 
come of it, and what would be the difference in 
the final results? In the one case, smoothness 
and evenness of tints, and flatness and mechanical 
accuracy, to say nothing of and cheapness. 
In the other, unevenness rougbness, and, in 
short, the absence of all the above. The “ per- 
sonal equation,” to borrow an expressive phrase 
from the observatory, would comein. In short, 
artistic handling, and power of artistic manipu- 
lation, so dear to the artist eye! All these 
“ imperfections ” would be visible. The hand of 
man, marvellous as it is in intent and power of 
use, is but an unsteady tool by the side of the 
dead mechanism and accuracy of the steam. 
driven rule and compasses. But the last is but 
a dead and lifeless tool at the very best, while 
the first is instinct with life, and with all the 
“uncertainties” of a living motor. Poor hu. 
manity must be on the look out, that is certain ; 
else will the machine,—the all buat livin 
machine,—master him yet, and drive him from 
the artistic pasturage altogether: a somewhat 
sad prospect for the Academies and Schools of 
Art, 


But now, leaving this glass process—but of 
which, in many ways, so much more might be 
said,—let us glance for a moment at the Oriental 
and Gothic pierced tracery. The sand-blast 
machinery will do this work of piercing stone 
at a rate of speed and cheapness which must in 
time drive out of the market the slow, however 
sure, hand-work, however cunning, or quaint, or 
even marvellous. It is shillings versus pounds, 
we are confidently assured. But what, again, 
is the artistic price of this gain? Why the 
hand-work goes, the artistic feeling—to be got at 
only through the hand—is necessarily absent ; it 
has not hidden itself, for it was never there. The 
machine has taken the sharp tool and mallet 
from the hands of the artist.workmen, put both 
aside, and here does without either, and needs 
not, wonderful to tell, even the workman him- 
self, He has but to indicate the design, and 
then but to stand by and see the work done 
that is, if his eye is quick enough to 
lightning speed of the engine, or his ear quick 
enough to count the pulsations of 
movements. There can, indeed, be no doubt, 
as to the gain here; but at what cost, and at 
what loss. The i p 
mind-and-soul-guided and hand 
there. The iron has here 


oe 
& 


ciently interested in the “ 
mechanism, and in the future of the workman, 
should examine and study this new power in art. 
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PROFESSOR E. M. BARRY’S LECTURES AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
No, 3.* 


In my last lecture I asked you to dwell with 
me on some of the most prominent passages in 
the life of the great Florentine, Michelangelo. 
We left him, if you remember, at the Court of 
Pope Paul III., an ardent admirer of his genius, 
if a somewhat severe taskmaster of his energies. 

I propose to-night to consider Michelangelo as 
an architect. We have seen how his fame had 


pro- | grown as a scul , and a painter, and we know 
ducing what is termed “ onsen ond any | how decided ae ie 
pattern, or even picture, may be on it. 


were his views as to the necessary 
combination of the three arte. It was reserved 
for the old age of this splendid veteran, to farnish 
a practical commentary on his artistic convic- 
tions. 


It was Michelan 8 lot to have greatness 
thrust upon him. He delighted in the title of 
sculptor. Soulpture was his first choice, and by 
it he gained his earliestlaurels. When the painting 
of the Sistine Chapel was pressed upon him, he 
resisted. He declared he was not accustomed to 
painting. Indeed, he seems to have been almost 
=. when he found an efflorescence exuding 

the walls, which threatened to destroy his 
work. “See,” said he to the Pope, “what is 
happening : I told you I was not a painter.” In 
like manner, he did not seek architecture. When 
the office of architect to St. Peter’s was offered 
to him, it was only accepted with reluctance. 
Although an admirer of architecture, Michel- 
angelo was not willing to accept the heavy 
responsibilities of an architect, and but for the 
urgent entreaties of his friend and sovereign, 
would have declined the task. When, at last, 
be was prevailed upon to consent, he made the 
condition that he would receive no salary, and 
had a clause inserted in the deed of appointment, 
declaring that he performed his office for “the 


and | love of God.” 


There was, I think, good reason, for the reluc- 
tance of the artist. Accustomed to freedom of 
idea, and execution, he was to learn under what 
difficult conditions, architects haveto work. No 
form of art is so much fettered. Circumstances 
of time and place, the amount of funds available, 
the parsimony, whims, and interference of em- 
ployers, affect the plans of the architect to an 
extent unknown to the painter and the sculptor. 
Arbitrary rules of fashion regulate the public 
taste, and seek to make the architect -their 


slave ; so that it may almost be said,—at least in | alleged 


modern times,—that no important building is 
ever me for which the architect is fully 


le. 

Michelangelo was now to experience all these 
difficulties, and he often wished, we may be 
sure, for the lost freedom of his earlier life. He 
had met with an accident from a fall on his 
scaffolding while painting the Pope’s Chapel, 


gj}and his increasing infirmities had led him to 


decline farther commissionsin sculpture, when he 
was appointed architect to St. Peter’s, in 1546, in 
the seventy-second year of his age. Notwith- 
standing the advance of age, the period through 
which Michelangelo had just been passing was, 
perhaps, the brightest in the life of the great 
artist. His last years at Florence had been fall 
of bitterness and gloom, We have seen how 
he imperilled life and health, by his labours in 
the Laurentian Sacristy, and how, before his final 
departure, he seemed well-nigh broken-hearted. 

At Rome, on the contrary, he seems to have 
recovered both health, and strength. His fame 
was recognised by the Pope, and his reputation 
gave him a pre-eminence which none could now 
dispute. Domestic sorrow, indeed, fell upon 
him, as it does upon all, for at this time he lost 
his father and brother, to whom, in spite of 
some past misunderstandings, he was sincerely 
attached; but, in spite of these and other 
troubles, Michelangelo was now probably happier 
than at any previous epoch of his career. 

His proud nature sought no friendships. He 
says, in one of his letters, “I have no friends; 
I need none, and wish to have none.” Almost 
terrible to us is this picture of the solitary old 
man, alone in his of the super- 
natural and the sublime, as we see them 
in the figures of the sibyls, or in the woes of the 
condemned, in the a representation of the 
* Last Judgment.” : 

Accustomed to prs pir , and to the 
petty accusations of little men, he treated them 
with the contempt 


they 
saffi- | the mode in which he dealt with Pietro Aretino, 


who assailed the treatment of the “ Last 








# Delivered March 8th, 1875, See pp. 183, 204, ante, 
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Supper ” in a spirit of censorious prudery. This 
man, shameless, venal, and intolerably nual ited, 
did indeed succeed in troubling the mind of the 
great master, by his criticisms, and insinuations, 
as an insect may vex a noble lion; but, after a 
time, Michelangelo treated him with the disdain 
which he deserved. 

In spite of the loneliness of his self-sought 
solitude, there was, however, one friendship which 
Michelangelo admitted, and to which he clung. 

If you will think for a moment of the cha- 
racteristics of his works, you will form an idea 
of the character of the man. You will find little 
in them of the softer influences. The “Sybils” 
are mysterious beings, with unknown capacities 
for good or evil; and in the “ Last Judgment” 
the woe of the wicked is the prevailing theme. 

Art had been his sole mistress, and in it he 
had sought power, grandeur, and sublimity, 
rather than the refinements of beauty. 

He was now to experience, for the first time, 
something of the charm which can be exercised 
by female influence, combined in this case, with 
high rank, refined intellect, and personal attrac- 
tions. Had he yielded to some such infinence in 
earlier life, his works might possibly have gained 
in grace, without losing in genius, but it was not 
until the sixty-fourth year of his age that Michel- 
angelo commenced his friendship for Vittoria 
Colonna, a widow of forty-eight. 

I have said friendship, for such indeed it was ; 
a friendship of heart and soul; a fellowship of 
kindred minds; any softer feelings, if they 
existed, were repressed, and it was only when 
death had robbed the lone old man of his hap- 
piness in 1547, that in a parting sonnet be 
allowed himself to expatiate on the earthly 
beauty now lost to him for ever. 

The lady was an accomplished member of one 
of the noblest of Italian families, and of a deeply 
religious cast of mind. Her influence on Michel- 
angelo was great, and he has recorded his obliga- 
tion in verse, to one who had taught him how “‘ to 
tread, by fairest paths, the way to heaven.” 

It was now a time of religious speculation. 
Luther’s preaching had aroused echoes, even 
under the shadow of the Vatican, and many 
young and ardent natures were inquiring, like 
the Roman governor of old, “ What is truth ?” 

Vittoria Colonna seems to have been the hope 
and leader of one of the reforming coteries of 
the period, for not long afterwards a young 
Florentine was burned at the stake, one of his 
crimes being that he had once belonged 
to the circle of Vittoria Colonna. 

After a period of doubt and free inquiry, the 
Vatican at last put forth its power, and the 
Inquisition, with all its horrors, was established 
in Rome just as Michelangelo had completed the 
“ Last |Judgment.” This important step was 
taken about 1542, and Vittoria Colonna, warned 
of what was impending, fled to Viterbo, leaving 
a gap, incapable of being filled, in the eventide 
of Michelangelo’s life. 

Ruin fell on the Colonnas. Too great for the 
subjects of a jealous autocracy, they became 
obnoxious to the Pope, who determined to break 
their power, and when, six years afterwards, 
Vittoria was able once more to visit Rome, her 
refined and elevated spirit was broken down by 
the ruin ofher family. She had made her peace 
with the authorities; but the old life could be 
no more. 
Sad must have been her meeting with Michel- 
angelo. She had suffered much from illness and 
anxiety. Her family and friends were scattered, 
and she was left alone and unprotected. She 
withdrew into a convent, and gave herself to 
works of charity and piety, until death came to 
her, as a liberator, in 1547. 

There is a portrait of this remarkable lady. 
It was ouce ascribed, as is now believed erro- 
neously, to Michelangelo. Some, however, think 
that the composition and drawing may have been 
by the master, and the colouring by a pupil. 
It is at least probable ae hae —— — sug- 
gested, or inspired by Michelangelo, and repre- 
Sinted his fevoarite, and frend se he wished to 
see her. It represents an woman. 
widow’s veil covers head and png yer — 
upright f as may be seen, e% 
sitting rape distinguished the noble lady. 
An open book on her ee sade ae 

* . portrait oO great on 
i cheating the nature of Michelangelo’s love and 
admiration, pure from any sensual or common- 


deserved. Such was | Place al 


loy. : 
Michelan lost his beloved friend a year 
after his 2 on ben to St. Peter’s, and had 
therefore to prosecute that great and anxious 





work uncheered by her affection and sympathy. 
a 
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We know that in spite of his modest reluct- 
ance to assume the title of architect, he was, in 
fact, no novice in the art, and had already given 
proof of his skill. The Laurentian Library at 
Florence, carried out at the same time as the 

in the sacristy, is a good specimen of 
his style, although from its having been com- 
pleted by other hands, it does not present the 
effect he would probably have produced. While 
at Florence, he is said to have also designed the 
windows of the Palazzo Riccardi, and he added 
to the Farnese Palace at Rome, its well-known 
and beautiful cornice. j 

The palaces of the Capitol were likewise his 
work. They form three sides of a square, and 
are approached by a handsome flight of steps, 
familiar to all visitors to Rome. They bear the 
impress of the style of Michelangelo, bold of 
conception, vigorous of execution, but somewhat 
wanting in grace, and refinement of detail. 

Another of his architectural tasks was the 
conversion of one of the halls of the Baths of 
Diocletian, into the Church of Sta. Maria degli 
Angeli. This he did by adding transepts, in the 
middle of the length of the hall, which thus 
assumed the shape of a Greek Cross. Subse- 
quent alterations have unfortunately marred the 
simplicity of this plan, which was a great 
favourite with Michelangelo. 

Various designs are known to have been pro- 
posed by him, such as those for the Porta Pia, 
and the Porta del Popolo, at Rome, but they 
were never carried out; and the ascription to 
him of the design for the front of the Villa 
Medici is somewhat doubtful. 

We have seen that his skill in fortification was 
early called into play for the protection of his 
native city, and the reputation which he thus 
gained induced Paul III. to consalt him after- 
wards on the subject of the fortifications of Rome. 
These works were projected under the advice of 
Antonio San Gallo, brother of the Giuliano San 
Gallo, who was one of the earliest friends of 
Michelangelo, and who is not to be confounded 
with the former. 

Michelangelo's advice, which was opposed to 
that of San Gallo, prevailed, and this was one of 
the cireumstances which rankled in the mind of 
the latter, and embittered his hostility to Michel. 
angelo, of which we shall have to speak again 
hereafter. 

Among the unexecuted designs to which refer- 
ence has already been made, I ought to mention 
one for a church which was to have been erected 
at Florence, and dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist. Unfortunately, nothing came of this 
proposal, which we may well regret, as Michel- 
angelo is reported to have said of it that, “ if 
built, nothing would be found to surpass it.” 

In all his compositions, Michelangelo showed 
his independent spirit, spurning rules, and intro- 
ducing innovations, in defiance of classical prac- 
tice. There is always in them a boldness of 
grasp, and grandeur of style. These are the 
attribates of genius, and not to be achieved by 
lesser men, who, while they de well to shun the 
faults of Michelangelo, do better to study the 
secret of his strength. 

It is much to be regretted that the architec. 
tural works of Michelangelo are not more 
numerous, and important ; but his great work at 
St. Peter’s was sufficient to immortalise him, 
and to this, we will now turn our attention. 

The present Basilica of St. Peter’s is a suc- 
cessor to a more ancient building, of the same 
name, said to have been erected by Constantine, 
and consecrated A.D. 324, The dimensions were 
large, 435 ft. by 248 ft., and the architecture was 
of the well-known Byzantine type. It had four 
rows of columns, dividing the interior of the 
church into five parts, of nave, and double aisles 
on either side. Many of these columns were of 
the rarest marble, and Michelangelo subse- 
quently made it a subject of bitter complaint 
against Bramante, that he had not preserved 
some of them for the adorament of the new 
stracture. 

The plan was converted into a cross by tran. 
septs at the end of the nave, with a semicircular 
tribune, as a centre feature, facing the nave. 
The roof was covered with gilt bronze from the 

le of Venus at Rome, and other ancient 
buildings were laid under contribution, to add to 
its richness and beauty. 

The Basilica was approached by steps 145 ft. 
wide, and disposed in five flights. In front of 
the church was an atrium, surrounded by a 


cloister, and the whole building, with its appur- | position. 
But the chief glory of Bramante’s design was both 


pd ae ic a about 800 ft. by 
This church had been the favourite place of 
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worship for the bishops of Rome for upwards of 
fourteen centuries. It had suffered from fire, 
from the violence of barbarians, and from decay, 
but it had been repaired by the Popes, and in 
the fourteenth century Giotto had contributed 
— : N coe V. had plans prepared, as early 
r) io ° pre) , as 
as 1437, for a complete rebuilding, but nothing 
was seriously attempted, until Julius Il. was 
led, as we shall see, by personal causes, to give 
a new impetus to the proposal. 

When Mi o was called to Rome by the 
Pope in 1504, the first task laid upon him was 
the preparation of designs for the mausoleum, 
of which mention was made in my last lecture. 

The personal vanity of the Pope dictated that 
his monument should be no ordinary structure, 
and he resolved that a place in the old Basilica 
should be prepared for its reception. It soon 
appeared, however, that the ideas of the Pope 
were on too vast a scale to be consistent with 
this arrangement, for although the whole size of 
the church was large, the dimensions of its parts 
were moderate, while the scale of the mausoleum 
was to be colossal. : 

From the discussions which arose from this 
circumstance, Julius conceived the notion of 
replacing the ancient Basilica by a new structure, 
as had indeed been vaguely contemplated by 
his predecessor, Nicholas. 

It may now be interesting to inquire what the 
mausoleum was to be like, which was the cause 
of so great a conception, and led to so much 
trouble and wasted energy of the artist. We 
may therefore refer for a moment to Vasari’s 
description of the design. 

It was, he says, to be isolated, having a passage 
round it, for greater magnificence of effect. 
The dimensions were to be 18 braccia (36 ft.) on 
two sides, and 12 braccia (24 ft.) on the other 
two sides, the proportions being, therefore, a 
square and a half on plan. A range of niches 
occupied the sides, and the cornice was to be 
supported by statues, partly clothed, after the 
Grecian manner of Caryatides. To each of these 
figures a captive was bound, intended to signify 
the provinces subjugated by Pope Jalius, and 

ht by him into the ence of the Apos- 
tolic Church, There were to be other statues, 
also bound, representing the liberal aris, and in. 
clading painting, sculpture, and architecture,— 
™ paralysed and hampered by the death of the 

‘ope. 

Above the cornice, there were to be eight 
colossal statues of prophets, apostles, and virtues, 
inclading those of Moses and St. Paul. Forty 
statues in all, were to have adorned the monu- 
ment, which was to have been further enriched 
by bas-reliefs of marble, and bronze. 

The substructure was to be 13 ft. in height, 
and this was to be surmounted by a light marble 
baldacchino, beneath which, two angels guarded 
the sarcophagus of Julius, one in an attitude of 
grief, and the other pointing to heaven. 

Such, we are told, was the design of this 
ambitious work. The description is, I believe, in 
accordance with a drawing of Michelangelo, 
which I have not seen; but which is said to be 
a with others of his sketches, in the 

lorentine Gallery. Michelangelo set to work 
on it with zeal, and repaired to Carrara to seek 
the marble, leaving the Pope to meditate on his 
plans for the new church. 

The Pope first employed Giuliano San Gallo 
to prepare designs for the latter, but, for some 
reason, he was almost immediately superseded 
by Bramante, who deserves to be considered the 
first architect of St, Peter’s. The new church 
was to cover the site of the ancient Basilica, 
but was to be greater in extent. The length was 
to be increased from 435 ft. to 620 ft.,and the 
breadth from 248 ft. 330 ft. 

The nave was to be vaulted over, with trans. 
verse vaultings across the aisles, to serve as 
abutments, after the design of the fragment 
known as the Temple of Peace.. Screens of 
columns formed aisles in the apsidal terminations 
of the three upper arms of the cross; a novel 
feature, and one which seems to contain promise 
of richness, and picturesqueness of effect. 

The great order of the nave was Corinthian, 
and was 101 f¢. high. Professor Oockerell 
suggests that the contrast of an order of such 
colossal dimensions, with one much smaller, as 
designed by Bramante for the exterior, wae in- 
tended to produce that effect of surprise, which 
was a not uncommon artifice in Medisval com- 


to be the dome, covering and crowning ail, with 
its cross uplifted to heaven. This was, no doubt, 
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ee) 


suggested by the Pantheon, which had ever 

th wh in reer va 
eon was . one 

high, and it rested on a en Srv. fa abutment. 

To place the dome of the Pantheon in the air, 

was, therefore, an untried attempt, and 

Bramante’ ae for . sro 

an the dome was marked 
by » grand simy city, with ite unbroken peristyle 
columns, @ featare which Wren afterwards 
adopted at St. Paul's. Michelangelo was 
much struck by its originality and had & high 
admiration for Bramante’s architectural skill. 
Quarrels, indeed, arose between the two men, 
with bitter jealousies; but, notwi i 
these, Miche bore a willing tribute to his 
rival’s ability, and is even reported to have said, 
“No doubt can exist that Bramante is the 
greatest architect who has existed from ancient 
to modern times, and whoever has d 
from his model has departed from the trath.” 

The construction of a lofty dome was not, 
however, an original i of Bramante, 
for as long back as 1298 Arnolfo di Cambio da 
Colli had commenced a similar design, which he 
did not live to finish, in Florence. 

The dome of the cathedral at Florence is 
almost identical in diameter with that of St. 
Peter’s, each being about 184 ft. or 135 ft., the 
on of the dome of the Pantheon being 

42 ft. 

After Arnolfo’s commencement of the Floren. 
tine cathedral, upwards of a century elapsed 
before a man was found to out his concep. 
tion, and crown his work with the dome we all 
know so well. That man was Brunelleschi, who, 
in 1407, produced his Lobe eced igen com- 
petition for this work. chelangelo looked on 
this design with admiration, and, in the days of 
his greatest influence in Florence, exerted him. 
self to prevent the designs of Branelleschi for 
the a of the building from being de- 

The novelty of Branelleschi’s was the 
suggestion that the dome should be double, con. 
nected together with ribs, and that both outer 
and inner domes should be pointed in sections. 
We shall see hereafter how much Michelangelo 
was influenced by this design. 

Bramante’s drawings are but partially pre- 

served, and we do not know how he oe to 
deal with the constructional details of his dome. 
We do know, however, that his character was 
hasty, and impetuous, even to rashness; and an 
inspection of - ~~ is a ee us, om 
the strength o ‘our great 3 is altogether 
insufficient for such a dome, as he intended to 
erect. 
Bramante was in so great a hurry, however, to 
realise his and was so much pressed by 
his impetuous patron, that the piers were carried 
up with undue haste, and showed signs of decay, 
and weakness, before his death, which occurred 
in 1514. 

On the death of Bramante, his mantle, as 
architect of St. Peter’s, fell on no less a man 
than Raffaelle. This famous painter had come 
to Rome in 1508, and Bramante had at once 
secured for him the favour and 

He was at once emp) on his immortal 
works in the Vatican, and his simple, gracefal 
wa: once hcerherm ne sabe are vs 

was now engaged on the Sistine 
Chapel, aud i was scarcely possible for the two 
great artiste to avoid rivalry. Their followers, 
at any rate, were not discreet enough to do 80, 
and, as often happens, showed more party spirit 
than their masters. 

It has been noticed that even when Michel- 
angelo had completed one half of the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel, Bramante endeavoured to 
the remainder to Raffaelle, and there 
can be no doubt that he was anxious to exalt his 
favourite, at all hazard. 

It was natural, therefore, that Julius, who 
trusted in Bramante, snd also was much attached 
to Raffaelle, should call the latter to his aid at 
St. Peter’s, when death had carried off his friend 
and master. Raffaelle must, however, have felt 
the more technical 
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A SESSION OF THE INSTITUTE—1859.60. 


A .itrLe more than fifteen years ago the late 
Earl de Grey addressed the first meeting of 
British arthitects held in their new head- 
quarters at Conduit-street; and in less than a 
month the vice-president had the melancholy 
daty to announce the Earl’s death to the mem- 
bers. In his address, the noble president de- 
scribed how, in 1835, there were only 13 mem- 
bers ; and in 1859 no less than 154 fellows, 139 
associates, 13 hon. fellows, 17 hon. members, 80 
hon. and members, and 13 con- 
tributing visitors; how, in 1848, the first 
royal gold medal was given to the late Mr. 
Cockerell. This gentleman succeeded the Earl 
as President of the Institute; and his — 
delivered on the 23rd of April, 1860, con’ 
one or two points with which it may be useful 
to refresh the memories of those members who 
are disposed to be over-thankfal for the ad- 
vantages derived from connexion with the 
central guild of British architects. Professor 
Cockerell congratulated his hearers on the 
interest with which their labours were viewed 
by an increasing class of society (it was fifteen 
years ago); and he told them that the Insti- 
tute stood amongst the most useful institutions 
of the country. He quoted the celebrated 
Frenchman, Rondelet, who had defined archi- 
tecture to be a science the object of which 
was to direct the operations of every sort of 
building, so as to unite convenience, solidity, 
and beauty of forms; and he expressed his 
regret that modern architects (those of 1860) 
were rather decorators than constructors, ‘aim. 
ing, like the painter and the sculptor, chiefly 
to please.” Evidently sincere in his anticipa- 
tions, he explained how it was the intention of 
the Institute to found schools,—to offer colle- 
giate grades which would recommend by cer- 
tificates to the public patronage. Something 
similar had been said a short time before in a 
paper treating of the current improvements in 
building materials, the author of which,—Mr. 
Burnell, — regretted the disposition amongst 
members of the architectural profession to 
dwell almost exclusively upon the ssthetical 
portions of their pursuit; and Dr. Druitt, dis- 
coursing a month afterwards about human 
habitations and health, told his audience with 
an amusing naiveté :—“ It is evident that when 
the Legislature confided to your Institute the 
duty of examining into the professional acquire- 
ments of district surveyors it placed in your 
hands likewise the power of exacting a know. 
ledge of the conditions under which houses are 
healthy or the reverse.” 

If the meetings were then well attended, and 
the discussions learned and lively, the papers 
provided were as varied and useful as they were 
interesting. Dr. Barlow delivered a lecture 
upon “Symbolism in Reference to Art”; the 
late Mr. Ashpitel described the origin and 
development of the use of crypts; and Pro. 
fessor Kerr enumerated certain historical re- 
ferences to building in the earlier writings of 
the Old Testament. Practical papers were 
read by distinguished specialists upon the use 
of granite, the weights of building stones, &o. 
Mr. Edward Barry described the re-building of 
Covent Garden Theatre; and Mr. Penrose dis- 
coursed about monuments in general, and that 
to the Iron Duke in particular,—a subject under 
discussion fifteen years ago, and not yet settled, 
although, let us thankfully admit it, Nelson's 
lions are. But the best papers, interesting 
alike to men and the public, are 
those which were prepared with evident tender- 
ness and care by Sir Gilbert Scott, Mr. W 
Papworth,' and a Dighy Wyatt. When ys 
papers,—each of w represents years 
thought and a comparative expenditure of 
labour,—were written, journalism 


perusal of a large number of readers. 
“ Gleanings from Westminster Abbey” form 
matter inte: and copious enough to 
a saleable book for general circulation; the 
notes upon 


ought to have been worked a book; 
while the lecture “ MSS.” is 
one of the most contribu. 


antiquarian 
tions yet presented to the Institute Transac- 
tions. 
Since the paper on Westminster Abbey was 


succeeded 
hers, | in 1514, at the same abbey, the same dignity 
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written, the Chapter-house has been restored, 
and its restoration is generally admitted to be 
one of the most successful of the many similar 
works executed under the direction of Sir Gilbert 
Scott. Probably this gentleman gleaned in the 
course of the works a great deal of further in- 
formation than he recorded at the close of the 
year 1859. His obstinate search after facts, 
before the part-reconstruction of the Chapter- 
house was decided upon by the authorities, was 
crowned with the success it deserved ; and his 
description of the earlier buildings of the Abbey, 
then, and perhaps even now, little known, is 
most interesting. Supposed to have been com- 
menced in 1250, the Chapter-house was made 
over to the uses of the House of Commons about 
a century after the days of Edward III. It 
was converted into a Public Record Office in 
the reign of Edward VII.; and in 1703 Sir 
Christopher Wren was consulted about the 
feasibility of putting a gallery in it, which, to 
his credit, he refused to attempt; but in 1740 
the original vaulting was taken down, and at 
that time it appears to have been fitted up for 
the storage of the Records, much as the archi- 
tect found it just before the recent restoration, 
when he was compelled to climb up a mass of 
dirt-cemented parchments, take out the back 
boarding of the cases, and draw by the help of 
a little bull’s-eye lantern. In his description 
of the main approach to the Chapter-house, 
which was through a doorway in the centre of 
the south transept, he made a discovery of 
nature romantic even fora Medieval monastery. 
It would appear that in those days “ when saints 
were so many and sins so few” there were 
thieves and sacrilegious ‘ones withal; and in 
order to awe such offenders it was the custom to 
line the doors of sacred treasuries with leather 
made of the skins of persons executed for sacri- 
lege. Amongst the rubbish cleared away from 
the site of an original staircase to the monks’ dor- 
mitory fragments of embossed and coloured 
mouldings were found; and in the chamber 
underneath on the inner side of the doorway 
there were found hanging beneath the hinges 
some pieces of white leather which were pro- 
nounced by a surgeon to be human. This door 
appears to have been entirely covered with excel. 
lent leather manufactured from human skins. In 
@ narrow passage close by another interesting 
discovery was made. Finding the supposed floor 
somewhat springy, the architect ordered the 
rubbish to be removed; and a large heap of 
parchment rolls was discovered which turned 
out to be of ancient writs of justice 
from the time of Edward III. to Henry VII. In 
Sir Gilbert Scott's words, “There was also a lot 
of little wooden boxes, each containing one or 
more parchment deeds with seals affixed, each 
Te private individuals from Henry III. to 
Ed III. Many of these were almost as fresh 
as new and the seals good.” 

Recent literature, and the interest excited by 
the discussions on the functions of the Medieval 
architect, have rendered Mr. Wyatt Papworth’s 
labours more than ever valuable at the present 
moment; and they show that in England the 
nomenclature of the building fraternity was 
peculiarly varied, probably from the simultaneous 
use of more than one lang , particularly 
Latin, French, and Saxon. The English term 
used to signify what is now called “architect” 
was originally supervisor or surveyor; and the 
earliest record of this title is of a bridge built at 
Hereford, between 1100 and 1135. It seems 
that it was frequently the custom to elect men 
who were practically acquainted with building 

ions to the responsible positions of prior 

and abbot. For instance, in 1370, the Prior of 
Rochester was paid a large sum of money for 
acting as surveyor or overseer at Rochester 
Castile. Mention is made of a John Boyfield, 
who had been supervisor of the works under 
two abbots of Gloucester, and who ultimately 
to the post of abbot himself; while, 


was conferred upon a supervisor named William 
atin to Mr. Papworth, William 
of Wykeham was not an architect; he believes 
that the master.masons were generally the 
architects in the Middle Ages; at the same time 
he proves the existence of such men as the 
master-of-the- work, and the keeper-of-the-works, 
since they are mentioned together with the 
master-mason in a document of the fourteenth 
century. He adds that in the stained of 








tells us that the “ magister operum” was the first 
of the six great officers at Croyland Abbey. After 
explaining that the earliest mention he had 
found of a clerk of the works was of the date 
of 1241, at Windsor Castle, he defines the 
different fanctionaries as follows :—“ The master- 
of.the-works was one of the talented adyisers of 
the day ; the master or keeper of the fabric was 
probably the keeper of the whole structure; 
and the keeper of the works was perhaps on! y 
the custodian of the particular works then in 
progress; the edifice under those circumstances 
being developed by the master-of.the-works, or 
by the master-mason.” There is alsoan English 
title extant, of which little is known,—“ the 
devisor of buildings,” and it is affirmed by one 
authority that he acted under a supervising 
officer, who, leaving the artist’s fancy unshackled, 
controlled the expenditure of money, exactly as 
the architect is said to have practised in France 
and Spain in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. 

The facts concerning illuminated manuscri pts 
which conclude the “ Transactions of 1859-60” 
are eminently valuable and agreeable reading for 
the million as well as the profession, like all Sir 
Digby Wyatt's writings. He describes the square 
Virgil of the Vatican, which is the most important 
Latin MS. known, although the art of illuminating 
books is evidently older than the Christian era. 
Martial alludes to a bookseller’s shop opposite 
the Julian Forum, in which his works were to 
be obtained, smoothed with pumice-stone, and 
decorated with purple; Pliny to Varro’s por- 
traits of no less than 700 illustrious persons ; 
Seneca to books decorated cum imaginibus ; and, 
in his life of the Emperor Maximus the younger, 
Julius Capitolinus relates that the mother of the 
Emperor presented to him early in the third 
century a copy of the works of Homer, written 
in gold upon’ purple vellam. It is gratifying to 
know that the most ancient text extant of the 
Holy Scriptures is preserved in the British 
Museum. Sir Digby Wyatt's description, also, 
of the Irish schools, especially that which in the 
sixth century was renowned for the art of illu- 
minating, may even now be new to a great many 
architects. The earliest Irish MSS. date from 
the sixth century, and exhibit “a series of en- 
tirely original features in the extraordinary 
illaminations by which they are decorated.” 
Columba, or Columbkill, born in the year 521, 
established a monastery famous for the arts in 
the Island of Iona, which, under the Irish monk, 
St. Adrian (635, 651), was transferred to Lin- 
disfarne, whence the arts taught in the Irish 
schools were communicated to various similar 
institutions in England, more particularly to that 
of Glastonbury. This paper, which is well illus- 
trated with four coloured plates, and other papers 
besides those to which we have particularly 
alluded, are so full of information, that the 
Institute authorities might reprint the principal 
portions, if not the whole, of this rare volume, 
now impossible to be obtained at head-quarters. 
It is not to be expected that year after year 
architects can produce an equal amount of 
novelty; and probably, if a selection of the old 
lectures were re-read at intervals tothe younger 
members, some at least of the meetings would be 
less miserably attended than are the majority at 
the present hour. Of course we admit, in common 
with the rest of the world, the hinge vente 2 
gerate happiness ; but we, who to 
satchel opinion in regard to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and the kindred 
societies, may safely end our strain with the 
couplet which Byron led off with in his satire on 
the Age of Bronze :— 

* The good old times,—all times when old are good,— 

Are gone; the present might be if they would.” 








A New Watering-place for Lanca- 
shire.—For some time past arrangements have 
been in progress for the establishment of a new 


watering-place, to be called “Saint Anne’s-on- 
the-Sea,” situated about halfway between 


some years been engaged in constructing 
couch throagh the district, with a view to 
develop the neighbourhood as @ new watering- 

for Lancashire. One large tract of land, 
upwards of 100 acres in extent, has been leased 
to a company, who are erecting & first-class 
hotel. Houses, ranging in rent from 201, to 1001. 
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MOATED MOUNDS. :* 
CAMBRIDGE, TOWCESTER, TEMPSFORD, TOTERNHOE, 
AND CAERLEON, 


Cambridge.-—The Grantbridge of the English, 
and possibly the Caergrant of Nennius, is also 
the Camboritum of the Roman period. By what 
people it was originally founded is uncertain. 
The root of its Roman name is certainly British, 
“cam,” tortuous or slow, applying to the river, 
and “ ritum,” being probably the representative 
of “Rhyd,” a ford. Cam, though here no doubt 
British, belongs also to other languages, and is 
preserved technically in English in the term 
“camber,” which in carpentry expresses the 
curve given to apiece of timber. The earliest 
visible remains at Cambridge are Roman, and it 
has been supposed that here, as at Norwich, the 
actual British settlement was at some little 
distance, probably at Grantchester, also on the 
Cam, about two miles higher up. The position 
taken by the Roman camp is a good one. It 
occupies the spur of a broad tract of high 
ground, which, to the south-east, terminates 
upon the Cam, and along the course of that 
river is protected by its marshy meadows. The 
camp is on the left bank, opposite to the present 
town, and that its site is Roman is evident by 
its being the meeting-place of the two great 
lines of Roman way which here cross the country 
from north-west to south-east, and from north- 
east to south-west. The remains show the 
camp to have been rectangular, about 440 yards 
north-west and south-east by 310 yards in the 
direction at right angles, the south-eastern end 
being parallel to and about 250 yards from the 
river. There seems also some evidence that a 
loop from the main stream, probably an early 
mill leat, at one time flowed at the foot of the 
slope, and formed, on that side, the ditch of the 
place. This low ground is now occupied by 
Magdalen College, and by the late Norman 
building known as Pythagoras’s School,or Merton 
Hall. The camp was, as usual, enclosed within 
a bank and an exterior ditch. On the north- 
eastern face these works have been altered, and 
have in part disappeared, under the successive 
operations of the English and the Normans, and 
in later days, of Cromwell's soldiery. Mixed up 
with the bastions of that time, traces of 
the bank roe gg ne the at the 
northern angle, a few yards along the 
north-western front, but the tes remains 





occasional excavations have shown the ditch to 
have been about 40 ft. wide and 10 ft. deep. 
Here also have been discovered the remains of a 
wall, apparently Roman, built along the scarp 
of the ditch, and as a retaining wall against the 
somewhat earlier bank which thus, as at Chi- 
chester, was converted into aramp. The bank 
has also been preserved near the eastern angle 
and some way along the adjacent river front, 
where it forms the terrace of Magdalen Gardens. 
The two Roman roads traversed the camp at 
right angles, dividing it into four tolerably equal 
parts. The Via Devana, from Huntingdon, or 
rather Durolipons, divides it longitudinally. 
As it enters the camp, it is covered on 
the right by a bank, returned and continued 
from that of the camp. This road crossed 
the river, it is thought, by a pitched ford, of 
which the stones have been observed, and which 
has long been superseded by several bridges, 
first of timber, and afterwards, either in Roman 
or Norman times, of stone, and of which traces 
have, from time to time, been laid open. The 
cross-road, called the Akeman-street, is still in 
use from near Ely to within a farlong of the 
camp, where it has been bent alittle westwards, its 
ancient entrance having been built upon and 
lost, though, when the prison was being con- 
structed, Roman bricks were found 16 in. long 
by 12 in. wide, and } in. to 1} in. thick, and some 
masonry thought to belong to the Decuman gate. 
On the other side this road branches from the 
Ermine-street, near Sandy, and is traceable to 
Barton, and, it is thought, also at its entrance into 
the camp, though there much built upon and 
concealed. Cambridge seems to have fully shared 
in the devastation committed by the earlier 
northern invaders. In the seventh century, 
Bede relates that amidst its desolate ruins was 
found the sarcophagus of white marble in which 
the nuns of Ely deposited the remains of their 
abbess the virgin Queen Aithelthryth, and some- 
thing remained, or had probably been added, to 
be burned not only by Guthrun, who was here 
in 875 during his foray into East Anglia, but 
again, in 921, when the Danes surrendered Cam. 
bridge to King Eadweard. Finally, the place was 
burned by Swend and his Danes in their invasion 
of East Anglia in 1010, at which time, as after- 
wards, it was known as an English town, as 
Grantbridge, and gave name to the shire in 
which it stood. The English settlement seems 
to have been placed within the Roman camp. 





are along the western angle and quarter of the 
camp. Here the bank is tolerably perfect, and | 





A moated mound, similar to those thrown 


tenth century, was formed in the north. 
eastern quarter of the camp, a little south 
of the Roman gate, and two churches, St. 
Peter’s and St. Giles’s, both of English founda- 
tion, were built, where their successors are still 
seen, within the eastern divisions of the camp. 
It does not appear to what extent the English 
earthworks interfered with the defences then 
existing, probably not materially, and as at Tam- 
worth, Leicester, Wareham, Wallingford, and 
Cardiff, the rectangular banks were preserved as 
an additional defence, the mound being provided, 
in addition, with its proper ditch. The Conqueror 
visited Cambridge for the first time in his march 
southward from Lincoln in 1068, and here, as at 
Lincoln, he found an English fortress within a 
Roman camp, in a position very suitable for a 
castle in the Norman manner, which accordingly 
he ordered to be built. There were at that time 
400 houses in the town of Grantbridge, which 
was divided into twelve wards, with a repre- 
sentative government. Rather above a quarter 
of the houses had been laid waste, and twenty- 
seven more were removed to make way for 
the castle, by which two of the igi 

wards were reduced to one, and it seems 
to have been this destruction that led to 
the expansion of the town across the river, 
where the existing tower of St. Bene’t shows 
that at the least a commencement had been 
made before the Norman conquest. What 
sort of a castle rose upon William’s order is un- 
known, but in 1071, only three years. later, 
during the rising of Hereward and the English 
in the Isle of Ely, William’s head-quarter was at 
Cambridge, in the castle. Considering the 
shortness of the time, the distance from which 
materials for had to be transported, 
and the close occupation which the circumstances 
of the country must have afforded for the 
Norman troops, it is probable that the new 
defences were rather a reinforcement of the 
earlier ones than works in and perma. 
nent . Still, though Merton Hall 
a. to the next century, part of St. Giles’s 
Ch is generally attributed to Picot, the 
Conqueror’s sheriff; so that the works of the 
castle may, even then, have been of a permanent 
character. The mound, thegreat feature of both the 
English and Norman fortresses, with that dura- 
bility which belongs to works in earth, has sur- 
vived all the subsequent changes, and is still 
prominent. It is conical and flat. , 
measuring at its summit 14 yards east and west, 





up at Tamworth and Leicester, early in the 


by 11 yards north and gonth, and, no doubt 
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was originally circular, and 15 yards diameter. | “army broke the peace from Northampton and| present about 6 ft. high above the platform 
oe ta ed et tae ne ee ee ae from thence, and| within, and 16 ft. shits ta eetbae ok the 
from the river ite base is unequal. went to Towcester, and fought against the|ditch. It is about 16 ft. broad, and thus the 
wards the river da; final platform or body of the place is about 71 ft. 
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by 116 ft. The ditch at the eastern front is 
something wider, but not so well defined. The 
entrance was probably on the east side. The 
north-eastern corner of this inner area is occupied 
by an artificial mound, rising about 8 ft. above 
the platform, or 2 ft. above the bank. It is 
i , and about 36 ft. diameter on its top, 
ich i by a light bank. The slope of 
is scarped down so as to be lost in the 
ditch of the place. It does not seem 

ditch proper to itself, for which, 
indeed, there was but little room. So far as 
be judged from its appearance the whole 
is date. Though rectangular, it has 
aspect; it is smaller and the ditch 
than is usual in such works, especially 
small a size. It is to be observed 
level of the inner area is not raised 
the exterior field. It is evident that there 
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of a shell keep, such as was placed on the/| ti 

similar mound at Oxford, and would probably | Danish forces at bay. The account also shows | has never been here any work in masonry. But 
be erected here. Cam Castle continued | that this burgh, like Wigmore, was thrown up | the special interest of this earthwork is that it has 
in the crown, and is from time to/in a very limited time, and could not therefore | an authentic history, and its probable date is on 


in 921, the year in which King Eadweard built the 
burghs of Towcester and Wigmore, the Danes 
i field, and having collected a force 
untingdon and East Anglia, they “wrought 
at Tempsford and inhabited it, and 
forsook the other at Huntingdon.” 
attacked Bedford, but later in the 
n the summer, King Eadweard’s 
© retaliated. They “beset the burgh,” at 
fought against it till they took 
the king, and Toglos Jarl, 
and Manna Jar! his son, and his brother, and all 
those who were there and within, and would 
took the others, and all 
was there.” Eighty-nine years later, A.D. 
1010, the Danes were strong in East Anglia, and 
mounted. After burning Thetford and Cam- 
harrying the country as far as the 
turned west, and followed the 
ingham to Bedford, and as low 
peford, burning as they went. 
fee ye is the Tamiseford of Domesday, 
ich looks as though the Tame,—a word of 
British origin,—had been the earlier name of 
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struct aregular and strong defence in masonry. 
The mention of a wall is, however, important, 
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Richard II. held a Parliament at Cambridge in 
1388, but was lodged in Barnwell Priory. 
Henry IV. gave the materials of the castle hall 
to be used in building a chapel for King’s College, 
and Queen Mary gave other materials to Sir John 
Huddleston, to be employed at Sawston. In 1602 
the site of the castle was alienated by the crown, 
and the county obtained possession of it, and 
there held the quarter sessions, using the gate. 
house as a prison. The castle was held for the 
Parliament in the great civil war, and the 
exterior, or north-east side of it was covered 
by two bastions and a curtain, parts of a pen-| however, been observed. The manor is men- 
tagon. Since then the gatehouse has been | tioned in “ Domesday” as held by the king, and 
taken down, and nothing save earthwork is to/| it seems from another passage to have had a 
seen of the ancient fortress. soke connected to it, which looks as though it 
Towcester.—All that remains of the burgh of | was, or had been, a place of importance. The 
Towcester is the mound, as usual conical, flat- | burgh, however, was never used by the Nor- 
4opped, and surrounded by a ditch. It is locally | mans for military purposes, and consequently 
known as Bury Mount, and is placed on the right | has no special post-Norman history. 
or west bank of the Tove, there about 400 yards} Tempsford and Toternhoe.—Among the earth- 
distant, and within 20 yards of a large mill-leat | works in the vale of the Ouse, within the three ad- 
which intervenes between the burgh and the | jacentcounties of Bedford, Cambridge, and Hunt- 
river, commencing at Spittle Bridge, and rejoin- | ingdon, are two which, though in many respects 
ing the river about 5 furlongs lower down, at the | different, have one peculiarity in common, the 
mill, which is placed near the mound. The leat | combination of the circular mound with a rect- 
is very old, and is the boundary of Easton-| angular enceinte. These are Tempsford and 
Neston Park, which is traversed by the river. | Toternhoe, the one here described from actual 
The mound stands on the eastern margin of the | examination, the other from a plan and descrip- 
town of Towcester, between it and the mill- | tion by Lysons in the Magna Britannia. 
stream, and about 200 yards north of the parish| Tempsford.—Gannock’s Castle in Tempsford is 
church. The ground to the west rises gently. | an earthwork placed on the right bank of, and 
The mound is wholly artificial. At the it is | about 400 yards from, Tempsford Mill upon 
nearly circular, 90 ft. by 98 ft., and has evidently | the Ivel, just above the junction of that river 
been about 100 ft. in diameter, and has a trace|with the Ouse. This camp is five miles 
of a slight bank round its crest. Its height | below the earthworks of Risinghoe and four 
above the river is about 40 ft. Theslope towards | miles above those of Eaton-Socon. The two 
the north and west is easy, but to the south and| rivers, above and at their point of meeting, 
east it is steep, having been cut away. On the| traverse a low and marshy flat, but the ground 
south side two cottages have been benched into | on the Tempsford bank is rather the higher, and 
it. It was originally surrounded by a broad and | this, no doubt, is the reason why the earthwork 
ditch, communicating at each end with the|is not placed in the far more defensible, but 
leat, which completed the circuit. The ditch, | more likely to be flooded, ground between the 
though much choked up, remains, and contains|two waters. The mill-leat, which, if not a 
water in the north and south parts. On the| natural, is a very ancient artificial branch 
west the town has encroached upon the work,|of the Ivel, adds to the security of the 
and a part of the ditch has been filled up for a| position, supposing it to be attacked from 
road. No doubt there was an exterior bank and | the west. The parish church of Tempsford 
ditch to the west or exposed side, including aj stands above 200 yards from the earthwork. 
base court, but the extension of the town, and | It is a spacious and rather handsome building, 
the garden cultivation have led to the levelling | and seems to be of the period when the Deco. 
and removing of all traces of these. The original | rated style was passing into the Perpendicular. 
work must have been strong, the low lands|The Roman way between Salenw and Duro- 
towards the east and along the river having evi- | lipons, now Sandy and Godmanchester, fourteen 
dently been in a state of morass, and the water. | miles apart, lies two miles eastward of Tempsford. 
courses deep and fall of water. This earthwork |The earthwork is rectangular, and contained 
possesses a very marked and peculiar interest. | within a bank and ditch, nor are there any traces 
The date and the authors of its construction are | of outworks or appended inclosures. Measured 
on record in the “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.” In| outside the ditch, the area is 135 ft. north and 
A.D. 921, “before Easter” (1st of April) “King | south by 180 ft. east and west. The ditch is 
Eadweard” (the Elder) ‘“ gave orders to about 10 ft. deep and still wet. Its slopes are 
to Towcester, and build the Burgh. . . . . In the| steep, and it is about 16 ft. broad, so that the 
same summer, between Lammas” (lst of| area within it is 103 ft. by 148 ft. The bank, 
August) “and Midsummer the” ish) “which caps the inner slope of the ditch, is at 
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strong place. So far as is known, the Danish 
works were not rectangular, and certainly an 
inclosure of this size could have afforded no 


to have composed the Danish forces. Was it of 
earlier date, and used by the Danes as acitadel 
for their chiefs, or did the Danes encamp in the 
open field, and is the earthwork the remains of 
the residence of some English landowner? No 
other earthworks are laid down in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood in the Ordnance map, nor 
mentioned by any known writer. 

Toternhoe is the name borne by a spur of the 
great escarpment of the lower chalk which forms 
the southern margin of Bedfordshire, and divides 
it from the county of Hertford. The parish lies 
above two miles east of Dunstable, and four 
east-south-east of Leighton-Buzzard. The earth. 
work stands on the brow of the hill. It is com. 
posed of a mound, upon one side of which are 
some curved outworks, and upon the other a 
rectangular inclosure. The mound is 45 ft. high, 
and its top, now somewhat rounded, 50 ft. across. 
The base, of 180 ft. diameter, is encircled by a 
ditch of about 10 ft. deep. Outside the ditch, 
to the north-west, is a sort of horse-shoe bank, 
120 ft. each way, outside of which again is a ditch, 
and beyond that a second bank. To the north is 
a curved bank, about 200 ft. long and 80 ft. from 
the ditch of the mound. To the south-east the 
mound is covered by a curved bank, 50 ft. from 
its ditch, and about 300 ft. long, beyond which is 
a ditch of about 30 ft., and ther a second bank. 
Beyond this again is the rectangular area, 250 ft. 
across by 500 ft. long, having on its north-east 
and south-east faces a bank, while the south-west 
face is the most precipitous slope of the hill. In 
advance of the south-east end is a ditch, and at 
the southern end of the north-east side an 
entrance. 

On the same high ground, about a mile east of 
Toternhoe, is Maiden- Bower, a more or less of an 
oval inclosure, about 2,500 ft. in circumference, 
and contained within a single bank and ditch. 
There is said to have been a somewhat similar 
inclosure on Leighton- Buzzard heath. Toternhoe 
parish occurs in ee 
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mention of the earthwork in any historical | 
record. 
Caerleon.—The mound here is of the first class 

in point of size, ranking with those of Cardiff 
and Wallingford, but it possesses a much greater | 
interest, inasmuch as it occurs mixed up with 
Roman buildings, and can be shown to have 
been formed after these were in ruins. It stands | 
on the north or right bank of the Usk, afew 
yards from the river, between it and the remains 
of the Roman “Isca Siluram.” It is wholly 
artificial, about 45 ft. high, and 100 ft. diameter 
above, and 224 ft. at the base, the slope of its | 
sides being about 1} to 1. The top has been 
much cut about, and was recently hollowed as a 
reservoir. At the base, on the south-western 
edge, are the remains of two half-round towers, 
28 ft. diameter, with a space of 9 ft. between 
them. This was the gatehouse, and the pier 
upon which the drawbridge dropped, a mass of 
masonry 16 ft. square and 25 ft. from the gate- 
way, was only removed in the present century. 
The ditch across which this bridge was laid, it is 
evident, surrounded the mound, and communpi- 
cated with the river. _The Norman castle of 
which this mound carried the keep, lay to the 
south-west, between the mound and the town, 
and extended to the main street, and possibly to 
the bridge, where are still two large drum towers, 
part either of the town defences, or those of the 
castle. It is pretty clear that the castle was at 
the eastern corner of the town, and formed a 
part of the general defences, having, besides, 
others of itsown. A small round tower, part 
probably of the castle enceinte, stood about 
200 ft. south-west of the mound, and was re- 
moved but a few yearsago. Within the lower 

ward of the castle, a few yards from the mound, 
there were laid open the foundations of a con- 

siderable Roman villa. It was then seen that 

one of the ruined walls had been covered up by 

the mound, and that when the ditch was being 


through and removed. As to the post-Roman 
date of this mound, there cannot be two 
opinions. About a mile W.N.W. of the town, at 
Lode Farm, may still be traced one of those en- 
campments of mixed outline which are thought 


to be the work of the native Britons after the ocours frequently in the records of the realm in 
departure of the Romans, from whom they had | 
acquired some knowledge of the Roman rules of | 


castramentation. Thiscamp is oblong, the eastern 


end being rectangular, the western rounded. 
Those who have examined upon the ground the 
various mounds or burghs, the dates of which 
are given in the Saxon chronicle, will probably find 
no difficulty in attributing the Caerleon mound to 
the same period and people. At least as early 
as the end of the ninth century, the Danes and 
Saxons were in this part of Wales. The Danes 
plundered Caerleon in 892.3, and King Edgar 
was frequently there three quarters of a century 
later, and seems to have exercised authority 
there, since one account makes him grant Caer. 
leon to Owen ap Howel Dda, in whose descend. 
ants it certainly long remained. The mound 
may either have been thrown up during the 
temporary occupation of the plain country by 
the English, or the native lords may have copied 
the English plan of securing a residence, which 
to a people indulging: but little in masonry, and 
familiar with the construction of earthworks, must 
have proved convenient. Griffith ap Rhydderch is 
said to have fortified Caerleon in 1031, but the 
mound is probably above a century earlier. The 
names of places here and generally along the 
plain country on the Welsh border show that the 
English had made considerable settlements there 
at an early period. The Castle of Caerleon is 
mentioned in Domesday, and paid a rent of 
7l. 10s. annually. The castle continued to be 
held by its Welsh lords, though not without 
frequent interruptions, during some of which 
the Norman castle may have been built. 





excavated, the Roman foundations were cut 


Henry II. seized and held the place in 1171 on 
his way to Ireland, but it was retaken by the 


| Morgan 





Welsh the next year, and again retaken by the 
English, after a siege, in 1174. It, however, was 
again granted to its lawful owners, of whom 
of Caerleon held it during much of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. His name 


connexion with Caerleon, and he seems to have 
made it over, under pressure, to William Mare- 
schal, Earl of Pembroke, in 1217. During 
the sway of the Mareschals the castle was taken 
and burnt by Llewelyn in 1231. Finally, 
Morgan’s line ended in Angharad, who carried 
what remained of the lordship to her husband, 
Llewelyn ap Ivor, whence it has come to their 
descendants, the Morgans of Tredegar. The 
castle does not appear to have been rebuilt after 
its destruction by Llewelyn, and ceased, there- 
fore, to be of importance. 

The Roman antiquities of Caerleon have been 
studied with close and critical care by Mr. Lee, 
of The Priory there, and have been made the 
subject of one of the best of many excellent 
publications by the Monmouthshire Antiquarian 
Society. G. T. C. 
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Mr. Grorce W. Situ, the Hon. Secretary 
of the Port Adelaide Institute, tells us he is sure 
the people of that place will feel gratified by a 
—— on their new Institute in our 
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old “ Institute” ery I roe desired, ot ak the 
work was brought about by the promise of 500/. 
towards ite cost by Mr. David Bower in 1872, on 
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the raising of a similar amount by public contri- 
bution. A committee of gentlemen, formed for 
the purpose took up the matter, and a bazaar 
was and successfully carried out in the 
following October, when Sir James Fergusson 
handed to Mr. Formby, the President of the 
Institute, the land grant of the site. The pro- 


ceeds of the bazaar were more than sufficient to | i 


enable Mr. Bower’s gift to be claimed. In the 
following year an application was made to Par- 
liament, which resulted in the voting of 2,5001., 
which, with other amounts, gave the committee 
a@ sufficient basis to commence operations. 
Designs were called for, and the eommittee chose 
that of Mr. R. G. Thomas, F.R.1.B.A. The 
building, which is in the hands of Messrs. 
Williams & Cleave, is now far advanced. 

The elevations are in the Venetian-Italian 
style, of as inexpensive a character as pos- 
sible consistently with a due regard to archi- 
tectural appearance, as the sum allowed is 
limited in amount. There 
available for a tower, a look-out 
vided for by the constructing of a mansard roof 
over the angle of Commercial.road and Nile- 
street, so that when entertainments are going on 
a flag can be hoisted. A niche fora statue is also 
provided above the doorway into the class-room 
facing Nile-street. There are freestone fluted 
columns, bases and carved capitals to the prin- 
cipal entrance doorways situated in Commercial- 
road and Nile-street. The materials for con- 
struction consist of rubble stone from Dry Creek 
Quarries, bricks from Bowden, and freestone 
from Teatree Gully. The dressings are of 
Portland cement and in portions of freestone. 
The foundations consist of concrete, with colonial 
redgum timber cross-sleepers and longitudinals 
well bolted together and bonded. The founda- 
tions are laid on the original level of the Port 
over which the tide regularly ebbed and flowed 
about twenty years ago. The arrangement 
comprises an entrance from Commercial-road and 
two entrances from Nile-street. The one from 
Commercial-road is in connexion with the read- 
ing room, museum, lecture- hall, committee 
and curator’s rooms. The main door from 
Nile-street communicates with the library, 
class-rooms, iecture-hall, and curator’s resi- 
dence. The other entrance-door from Nile- 
street also gives access to class-room, reading- 
room, aod library. The basement consists of 
two large rooms under the reading-room and 
library, which are intended for school-rooms, 
and have entrances from Commercial-road and 
the yard. The building consists of basement, 
ground.floor, and first-floor, having a frontage of 
70 ft. to Commercial-road, and 88 ft. 6 in. to 
Nile-street. There is a large class-room on the 
left of Nile-street entrance, and a convenient 
and ample apartment for a library to the right. 
There is also available a communication with 
the reading-room, and a room adjoining useful 
for a library of reference or reading-room. 
Adjoining is a committee-room, and near are 
the curator’s apartments, with a separate stair- 
case and entrance. The entrance from Oom- 
mercial.road leads to a lobby, with entrance to 
the reading-room, and a staircase, of a good 
width, leading to the museum on the first-floor, 


The museum can be thoroughly lighted and ven. | part 


tilated, and is of ample size. The staircase is so 
continued as to give access to the rising seats of 
the lecture-hall and to the proposed gallery, thus 
affording good means of discharge. The lecture- 
hall is also approached by the other staircase, 
from Nile-street, as already mentioned, with wide 
doorway leading into the body of the hall from 
the staircase landing. Adjoining, with door 
leading directly on to the platform, is the lec- 
turer’s room, and a lobby off the staircase com- 
municates with the retiring-room for ladies 
(also used as @ class-room), with lavatory 
adjoining, and another class-room, to be used 
also in connexion with concerts, &e. The lec- 
ture-hall is a lofty room (24 ft. 9 in.), well 
lighted by windows all round in the coving of 
the cornice under the ceiling, besides windows 
in the ends. These windows can be used for 
ventilation, and they are also accessible from the 
roof for cleaning. There are also means for 
ventilation by air-trucks in the roof, connected 
bo the a Er Ee "reg this 
applies throughout building. It is proposed 
that one of the large class-rooms be used by the 


masters of vessels and agents as an exchange. 
The foundation-stone, which is of Macclesfield 
marble, is to be placed in the south-east corner, 
or corner of Commerciai-road and Nile-street, 
immediately above the freestone moulded plin' 
and will serve as a rusticated quoin, having 
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the other leasehold, now purchased Mr. C. 
Raper, and the necessity of placing party- 
wall at the junction of these two plote has divided 
the front unequally. Messrs. Edmeston & Son 
were the architects. 

The materials of the front are hard Box. 
ground stone, with red Damfries stone over the 
windows. The main object sought has been to 
obtain all the light possible. The large area of 
the several floors renders the premises useful for 
public companies or merchants, employing a 
number of clerks, and the property as now 
rebuilt has greatly increased in value. The in- 
terior joinery work throughout is of Spanish 
mahogany and pitch pine, French polished. The 
roof is flat, com of concrete, 3 in. thick, and 
covered with Seyssel asphalte, by Stoddart & 
Co., Cannon-street. The masons’ work was done 
by Mr. Seale, Apollo Works, Walworth; the 
plastering, by Mr. F. Eastlake, Newington-green; 
the iron work, girders, columns, &., by Mr. Dence, 


were by Mr. H. McCowan, Finsbury-road, Wood- 

; the gas- fittings by Mr. Humphreys, 
alg The plate-glass and lead work were 
supplied by Nicholson & Co., Upper Thames- 
street ; and the sanitary arrangements by Messrs. 
J. G. Stidder & Co., Southwark Bridge-road. 
The whole of the work has been carried out by 
Mr. W. Parry, the proprietor’s % 

No, 4, Crown-court, the adjoining ises, also 
shown in the view, has been rebuilt on another 
of the site of the old choir of the Austin 
Friars’ Church. Doulting stone is used through- 
out the front, and the red brick facings were 
supplied by Hastwood & Co. The whole of the 
internal joiners’ work is in pitch pine, and the 
joists, girders, &c., are wrought and moulded, 
and left exposed. 

The building is designed to serve as chambers 
for Mr. E. J. Rickards, 


architect. 











ORNAMENTAL DESIGN.* 


Since I last had the honour of addressing you, 
the name of one who has done more to popu- 
larise the art of ornamental design 


allude to the great Owen Jones. After a life 
common of humanity. His great work, 
text-book for the art student. In it he gathered 


ornament, on which he and other 
collaborateurs wrote most valuable and ex- 
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ial-road side is,—‘‘This foundation- 
stone was laid by David Bower, Esquire, J.P., 


As our readers are aware, the inhabsants of 


nial ment of 50,000 acres of Crown 
lands and the gift of a site of five acres, the site 
situated near the river Torrens, 

to the north terrace of 
the city, will ensure the establishment of the 


wishes for 
her continuous and augmenting progress in all 


THE new building here on the left of our view 
occupies the site, apparently, of the chancel of 
the Dutch church in Austin Friars, the mould- 
ings of the chancel and side arches appearing in 
the wall, which is now the party-wall of the new 
structure. One part of that site is freehold, and 


and was erected, at a 
cost of little over 2,0001., by Messrs. Hill, Higgs, | geometrical design, contrasted with those that in 
& Co. Professor T. Hayter Lewis was the | their treatment are not bound by any geometrical 


than any of 
Sees Se coe elt 
of activity and usefulness, he has paid the 
the “Grammar of Ornament,” will ever be a 
styles of 


% H, Lo at the i 
* Read by Mr, Thomas ngfield, Geter, 


haustive treatises. On the subject of Egyptian 
and Moorish ornament, he stands pre-eminent. 
No one has brought to our view the glories of 
Thebes and the rich halls of the Alhambra in 
the same manner as he has done.| His most 
beaatifal Egyptian and Moorish courts in the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, are indeed stupendous 
: the remembrance of them will 

always be to me a source of great pleasure. The 
brilliant colouring of the former, and the delicate 
intricacies of the latter, must have greatly im- 
r his mind: so we cannot wonder that in 
own ornamental creations he combined these 


number of his published works, so beautifully 


resident | produced in chromolithography by the Messrs. 


Day, attest. We may enumerate among these 
works “The Victoria Psalter,” “Paradise and 
the Peri,” Gray’s “Elegy,” &c. These works 
show the great versatility of his genius in orna- 
mental design. 

Of the utility of illuminated books in the 
present day, I am inclined to form rather an 
unfavourable estimate. Before the intro. 
duction and in the infancy of printing, 
when MSS. were universal, or nearly 20, 
it was natural that great pains would be 
spent on their caligraphy and ornamentation, 
and that in making copies of the Gospels or 
other works the scribes would delight to revel in 
glorious initial letters, sometimes, as in the 
book of Barham, covering a whole page with 
one, in which would be introduced pictures 
relative to the chapter following it, and go 
pages with floriated borders, of most 
exquisite design. The beautiful decorations 


less from the intensely religious feeling of 
the scribe, in whose imagination it was im- 
possible to expend too much time in the 


There is a consider. 
able number of them, and the variation and in. 
= of the designs are marvellous. Ourown 

of Kells, which, however, I have never 
ity of inspecting, and which, I 


the great perfection attained in this art by the 
inhabitants of this country in former days. 
Miss Stokes has beautifully reproduced some of 
its initial letters in Dr. Fergusson’s poem, “The 
Cromlech on Howth.” The branch most specially 
suited for the employment of illumination in the 
present day is that of complimentary addresses, 

i and such like. It does not 
matter if these are sometimes a little illegible. 
It leaves more to the imagination if they are so ; 
but I do think that “ illuminating texts or poems 
in old English characters, with variously-coloured 
letters, instead of throwing any light on the 


sub has a tendency to obscure the meaning 
of writer.” Have a fine initial, if you like ; 


buat do let the remainder be written in plain, 


intelligible characters, that will immediately 
appeal to the senses of the reader, instead of his 
having in the first instance to translate them to 


his mind. There is a saying, “Such a thing 
ought to be written in letters of gold.” Would 
we be inclined to mind it one whit more if it 
were ? 

Ornamental designs may very properly be 
divided into those founded partly or entirely on 


rule; some founded entirely on conventional prin- 
ciples, others that exactly reproduce the forms of 
nature by imitation; some in which only leaf 
forms are introduced, others in which the human 
and animal forms play a prominent part; some 
that in their design have distinct reference to 
polytheism, others that cannot fail to be identi- 
fied with the introduction of Christianity. While 
in ornamental design the greatest liberty of 

may be indulged in, yet, such con- 
trasts as conventional and natural forms, or 
Pagan and Christian symbols in the same orna- 
ment or in juxtaposition, are always offensive to 
the correct taste. In making any ornamental 
design it is always necessary for us to keep 
closely in mind the material in which our design 
is to be executed, and the position it is to occupy 
relative tothe eye. The ornamental designs that 
might be suitable enough for stone are not those 


that would be appropriate for iron ; as also those 
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we design for either material when seen at 
distance, should greatly from those that 
court @ closer inspection: of this we see wonder- 
fal examples in some of the great cathedrals. 
The figures and the foliage that look from below 
to be of the most delicate handling, when we 
ascend near them seem coarse and unfinished : 
in this lie the perfection of sculpture and the 
suitability to ition; but Gothic art is not 
without tricks in the present day, and the pencil, 


I think, often plays a prominent part in aiding | wroug 


the depth of the sculpture inside buildings, or 
when the stone is of a light colour, and which 
gives the carving a most unnatural sharp- 
ness. These are not Pugin’s “Principles,” nor 
those on which Solomon built the temple of 
old. Carve as radely as you will at a distance 
from the eye, as long as you can produce 
your effect without resorting to shams, all 
shade in carving should arise from direct con- 
trast of colour or depth of carving. We may say 
with Shakepeare,— 


** It is not, nor it cannot come to good;” 


and should in no case be permitted. 

Ornamental Designs for Hanging.—It is not a 
good principle to make them too crowded, so 
that when executed we have to take the material 
up and look closely at it to see its beauties, or 
how closely it resembles an engraving. This 
elaboration of detail, and ignorance of scale, is 
often labour lost. The pattern should be dis. 
cernible to the observer without close inspection. 
Too many colours, often injudiciously blended, 
will neutralise each other, and have a most in. 
significant result: this kind of colouring often 
betrays weakness. The same remark would 
apply to the method now usually adopted in the 
colouring of cornices in a dozen different hues. 
The result is, that the cornice often looks nothing, 
but you are told it is right on principle. These 
rules of contrasts and gradations of tone savour 
greatly of eclecticism, and are often carried a 
great deal too far, arbitrary rules being enun- 
ciated on matters that admit of endless and 
equally satisfactory combinations of treatment. 
The principle of decorating hangings in hori- 
zontal lines seems to me to be bad, or any pat- 
tern founded on this principle, as serving to 
neutralise the hanging of the drapery, and draw 
away the eye from ite natural folds: the pattern 
should run from top to bottom, or in diamonds. 
The fleur-de-lis pattern will, I think, always be a 
favourite; it is so symmetrical and quiet for 
large surfaces. Some of the old Italian patterns, 
such as we see in the works of the Venetian 
school of painting, are very effective and rich. 
In the Gothic style drapery is often conventional- 
ised to form a decoration for the lower part of 
walls, where it sometimes looks very well. The 
folds of the dra; should be made out in hard 
decided lines, aiden patterns wrought over 
it. The plates that you will find in the Society 
of Antiquaries’ publications on the subject of 
the decorations of Old St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
Westminster, the crypt of which only now re- 
mains, restored by Mr. Batterfield*, will show 
you very well how the old Goths conventionalised 
drapery. This chapel was coeval with the Sainte 
Chapelle, at Paris, the decorations of which 
were, I suspect, of somewhat similar character. 

Chinese and Japanese Ornament.—In these 
schools of ornament conventionalism is almost 
universal, The creations of the latter school are 
generally very pleasing, and the contrasts of 
colour of a very effective kind. Some of the Japa- 
nese enamels are very effective and ingenious. 
I have seen one with a ground, over 
which delicate leaves twined of red, blue, drab, 
and yellow, each leaf surrounded by a brass 
wire, soldered on to the branch of brass wire; 
here and there over the vase was a conven. 
tional flower with black and pink introduced. 
This manufacture must be a very tedious one, 
and the finish of the specimen I allude to was 
exquisite, and the contrast of colour very pleasing. 
This manufacture would have some similarity 
to the ornaments that used to be made by ladies 
@ good many years ago, with pieces of card 
curled up and let into wood, had the interstices 
been filled up with some coloured material. 
The manner in which the Japanese conven- 
tionalised bunches of flowers on their enamels by 
intersecting circles is very clever, and varieties 
of foliage are also well shown. 

The leaf principle in the Chinese pattern is 
very well carried out, and the pattern, with the 
frets in the centre, is very ingeniously executed 
to divide the graceful carved ornaments. The 





* No, By Mr. 8. M, Barry.—Ep. 

















































by flowers growing on a lattice. 

Ornamental Designs applied to Ironwork.— 
These must, of course, vary as the work is to be 
wrought or cast, though I have seen many 
wrought-iron patterns executed in cast work, 
and, if in positions where not liable to geta knock, 
may stand well. The effect is very nearly the 
same when at a distance, but if at all near the 
eye, the falling off is very perceptible. The old 
ht ironwork supplies us with a great variety 
of beautiful forms, and it would bea pity 
if we were not to take advantage of . In 
an example of the free flowing le from a 
house at Dijon, the graceful undulations of 
the lines, avd the pleasing manner in which the 
central feature is introduced, are very satisfac- 
tory. In one from Lucerne an ingenious method 
of filling up an elliptical window is shown. 
As a piece of light and graceful design, I 
give you a finial from the shrine of St. Taurin, 
at Evreux. The way in which the foliage here 
is introduced is specially admirable, enclosing, 
as it were, in rich foliage, the culminating fruit. 

Moorish Systems of Ornament.—These are 
generally founded on a geometrical basis, pro- 
ducing many varieties by interlacing these forms 
with foliage, or by the introduction of 
their written characters; the effect of these 
ornaments was generally rich though quiet, and 
there never was any vulgarity or garishness 
about them,—there was a delightful all-over- 
ishness, if I may be allowed to use such an expres- 
sion. I mean that the eye does not fasten on 
one particular part of their ornamental design 
more than another. The Moorish caps of the 
baths at Gerona are very good examples of their 
art; you will find them very beautifully illus. 
trated in the first volume of Laborde’s “ Voyage 
Pittoresque en Espagne.” Some of the Moorish 
wall-tiles are of beautiful design, especially the 
interlaced geometric patterns, which are very 
characteristic of this style,—one full of repose, 
and unequalled richness. Its realisation, as in 
the Alhambra, is almost fairy-like. We are 
—, apt to associate it with the Arabian 

ights’ Entertainments, having been generally 
largely availed of by artists when illustrating 
that work. 

Ornaments founded entirely on Geometrical 
Designs.—These are to be found in numerous 
styles; the fret is to be found everywhere’ 
Toe Chinese understood its prcperties very 
well, and used it largely as a relief to other 
ornaments in the diagonal arrangement; in 
classical examples it is always found in the 
square direction, The early Italian mosaic 
work also evidences the great variety obtain- 
able by geometrical forms, as also the very 
agreeable manner in which colour can be dis- 
posed on them. You will see this exemplified 
on the tomb of King Henry III.,at Westminster, 
which is as fine a specimen of this kind of 
work as can see. Roman basilicas are 
richly decorated with it, 

I now wish to draw your attention to a few 
examples of ornaments that I have put together, 
and which are made up of equal amounts of 
black and white, and the pattern is as well 
defined by the one as the other. An example 
from Cairo is a very satisfactory pattern of 
ingenious construction, the lines forming most 
agreeable curves. 

The Ornamental Design of Ceilings.—I fear 
that much progress has not been made in this 
art, for we see nothing done as fine now as there 
was in Dublin a hundred years ago; for these, 
I know, we are indebted to the settlement here 
of a band of Italian workmen, one of whom, 
Bossi, executed the beautiful chimney-pieces, | i 
inlaid with coloured cements, that are often to 
be met with in the old houseshere. The ceiling 
of the chapel of the Lying-in Hospital, Rutland. 
square, is a very fine piece of plaster-work, but 
we must recollect that this and such others were 
the work of artists trained to a correct know 
ledge of the human figure, and able to model 
with great facility. Sach work cannot 
executed now save at immense for ordinary 
workmen are not able to dothem. I have seen 
some of the ceilings of this period with delicate 
surface ees ovals, wreaths, and fan-like 
ornaments of an exceedingly chaste and elegant 
nature; these, when the elie is gilt, have a 
design Are Sepreee pri Y = 
pu t this time by Michelangelo 
Pergolesi, so called, I have no doubt, from his 


designed by Raffaelle, are very elegan 
very much more satis 


masterpieces of figure-painting,—in 
impossible positions. Mi 


pediment; they give one a most 
ti Agee 


without being, in the slightest degree, 


vaulting by Mr. Willement 
me as very satisfactory. 


“* motifs” for ceiling decoration. 


ts “ Music,” 


musical instruments; while another 
These fine chubby little fellows always 








being the son of an artist, as in the case of | figures of which are ten ill-drawn and badly 
another distinguished name that appears on the| draped; however, brilliancy and proper distri- 
roll, of contemporaneous art. Pergolesi’s orna- | bution of colour are the great end to be achieved 
ments were generally of a very refined order: ‘here. Dispered grounds to figured medallions 





through all Pergolesi’s works; his scrolls are 
very beautiful. The ceilings in the Vatican, 
t, divided 
into geometrical coffers, filled with paintings, 
the borders composed of rich arabesques, How 
such ceilings are 
than that of the Sistine Chapel, by Michelangelo. 


Here we have architecture and figures painted,— 
F the most 


= 
was such a in art, that we ought to be most 
Shocisheh ten cnmup-okiehee of tae amsehpemels 
but we may be permitted to take exception to the 
principle of this ceiling. My feelings, on behold- 
ing it, were, I must say, mingled with regret 
that I was not able to see it as it ought to be seen. 
Michelangelo always used the figure whenever 
he could employ it in his ornamental designs. 
He knew he understood it really well, both in 
delineation and modelling, and it is in this his 
greatest power consisted. Let me call your atten- 
tion to the tomb of the Medici at Florence. How 
very beautiful those figures i but how bad - 
rinciple is it to have figures ning on @ curv 
hein uncomfortab 


le 


well suited for such decoration, light and elegant, 
i over. 
powering. I have had the advantage of being 
often able to study a very beautifal copy of 
this,—a work of the greatest delicacy and beauty. 
Raffaelle is said to have assisted in painting this 
ceiling. The decoration of the Temple Church 
has always struck 
The Church of St. 
Jacques, at Liege, is somewhat similarly decor. 
ated. The Baths at Pompeii supply some good 


I would call your attention now to the revival 
of a late period of Italian ornament of a very 
heavy description, the culminating extravagance 
of which we may see in the Venetian books of 
the seventeenth century, in the borders, titles, and 
culs-de.lampe. These ornaments are formed 
‘of an incoherent jumbling of all sorts of 
“ property” into the same design. They 
were the invention of a school great in the 
perfection they had attained in the delineation 
of haman form, but this can be carried to too 


a copy of one of his, the original of which was 
kindly Jent me by its owner, Dr. Frazer. It 
One acts as a conductor ; 
the others hold music-books, and play different 


look 
well in ornament. Italian painters have always 
excelled in the composition of such groups as 


modern baildings. This is all very well in such 
a work as the “ Dictionnaire Raisonné,” where 
the figures suit the date of the constractions 
described ; but to insert them as accompaniments 
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have & very good effect. The plan of filling) poy pUTURE OF COLUMBIA MARKET. 


Corporation returned Columbia 
Market to the Baroness Burdett Coutts, under 
circumstances now well known to the public, 
closed for all market 
the exception of one or 
two of the shops being open for the sale of 


deserted interior of this handsome 
Ig a pati ag two be a ps eg 
or general telegraph purposes 
together wi a medical gentleman, who occupies 


inhabitants of the district, 
market, and the Baroness’s 
collector of renta for the tenants of the model 
houses in Columbia-square. 

however, that these external 
evidences of present desertion will not long 
tinue, as the Baroness has resolved to make 
determined effort to effect what the 
confessed theirinability to carryout. The buildi 
is, in fact, to be utilised for general market pur- 
over the walls monuments of hideous design in | Poses, a fish-market, which it has been stated 
as one of the principal features; and wi! 
of carrying out this ae the preliminary steps 


progress. 
market with the Great Eastern Railway by a 
tramway is the important object to be secured 
in the first instance, and this, we understand 
will shortly be carried out. It may be remem- 
ane ago the ea Coutts 
arliament, giving her powers 
for the construction of this tramway, and that 
when she made a deed of gift of the market to 
the Corporation, the powers to make the tram- 
way were also transferred to the City authorities. 
Owing, however, to the delay which took place 
in utilising the market, and the eventual failure 
of the Corporation to do so, the Parliamentary 
powers to construct the tramway 
consequence being that a Bill reviving these 
powers is being promoted in the present session, 
and has already advanced several stages. No 
opposition is likely to be offered to the measure, 
and in the course of a short time the probability 
is that it will receive Parliamentary sanction. 
We learn that the necessary 
been obtained, the construction 
will be actively commenced, and it may be added 
that the proposed works include the making of a 
new street, 60 ft. in width, carried in a southerly 
direction towards the goods station of the Great 
Eastern Railway. The proposed street com- 
mences on the south side of Crabtree-row, oppo- 
site the principal entrance to the market, and 
bounded on the west side by the block of build- 
ings belonging to the Industrial Dwellings Com. 
pany. This new street will involve the demolition 
number of dilapidated hovels on the 
south side of Crabtree-row, which are not fit for | is 
habitation, and which are in miserable contrast 
to the dwellings opposite called Col 
adjoining the market. It is, perhaps, not too 
much to say that, not even in any portion 
East London, is there to be found more desolate 
or more unhealthy abodes, and if the intended 
works produced no other good result, the sweep- 
ing away of these dwellings will confer an im. 
portant sanitary advantage. Continuing in its 


window almost entirely with a subject, 
times letting it ran through several lights, is not 


glass is @ dim religious light, not a transparent 
picture; and this diapered ground gives this effect, 
and serves as a surface of repose in the picture. 
In our own city, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, we 
have an example of these two methods opposite 
each other in the transepts, and we can see 
at a glance which is the more sati 
though, to my mind, I would prefer less 
and more diapering in the south 

of style in stained glass in a bui 
essential as unity of architectural de 

an example of this, I would appeal 
church St. Germain L’ Auxerrois 
in which, if I remember aright, the stained 
is nearly all in the same style; but to 
stained glass to be inserted of the most 
site designs, one rich and brilliant, 
cold and sickly, is a wrong principle, and is re- 
poo Sclbors glass as disagreeable an effect as 
was formerly due to promiscuously scattering 


bail 


black and white marble, of a description of 
which Westminster Abbey can boast not a few. 
I wonld by no means having the same 
ornamental — carried out in window, 
but that uni style and colouring should be 
observed, and figures in windows should not 
differ in scale at the same level. The figures 
in clearstory windows should be much larger 
than those in aisle windows. It is equally faulty 
to have the subjects too small as too large. 

I must now conclude the few remarks that 
I was desirous of making to you on the sub- 
ject of ornamental design, and I fear the 
routes I have taken you in this and my 
former address have been very circuitous 
and rambling, but I do not see how they 
could fail to be so, considering the great 
extent of the subject. Now-a-days, when there 
in such a diversity of taste abroad, it is well 
for us to try and see the beauties of every style 
and to avoid their extravagancies; as, for in- 
stance, the barbarities that were perpetrated in 
the Louis Quatorze, which was undoubtedly 
& meretricious and bad one, It is human nature 
to hunt up fresh fields of ornament: fashions 
must change in art as well as everything else, 
though we may thank Providence they do not 
change as often as fashions in dress. It is 
most amusing to turn over the pages of an old 
Illustrated London News, and see, within our 
memories, what strange ideas have obtained on 
the subject of dress. There was atime when 
Pagin’s Gothic was all that could be desired ; it 
is now considered somewhat passée ; in fact, it 
was wearisome, and much too expensive. Doe’ 
the river front of the Westminster Palace look 
enough for what it cost? Is it not wearying in 
its heraldry, and most monotonous? I prefer 
the effect of our own old Parliament House, and I 
dare say, if we could look into the distant future, 
its columns will be inspected as an antiquity by 
the New Zealander when the Westminster Palace 
shall have crumbled to decay. 








THE INSTITUTE LIBRARY. 


By permission of the Council of the B.I.B.A., 
the members of the Architectural Association 
Colour Class have the opportunity of examining 
works on colour decoration, previously to the 
monthly meeting of that class. The Pompeian, 
Byzantine, Saracenic, and later by ber form the 
subjects for study; the perusal of books bearing 
on those styles is of mach advantage to the 
student. The Institute has lately purchased 
several important works; among those on decora- 
tion we may name the following :— 

A “ Décorations intérieures des Epoques Louis 
XIII, et XIV.” 

Daly, “ Décorations extérieures et intérieures.” 

Guilmard, ‘‘ Histoire de l’'Ornement,” &c. 
wn” - . Arts Arabes,—Architecture, Menui- 

Pfnor, ‘‘ Ornamentation usuelle de toutes les Epoques 
dans les Arts,” 

Prisse d’Avennes, “ L’Art Arabe,” 

e jegvontin, “‘Décorations intérieures, Epoque Louis 

Racinet, “ Polychromatic Ornament.” 
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purposes whatever, wit out there, very few people either 





bered that a few 
obtained an Aci o 






bourhood of which another lot of inferior pro- 
y will be cleared away, and, after crossing 
thnal-green-road, the street and tramway ter- 
minates near the goods station of the 
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THE CITY OF BARODA AND THE HOME 


OF THE GUIKWAR. 
ALTHOUGH a considerable amount of attention 


ae present directed to Baroda in consequence of 


drama which is none played 
in ~ ap 
know much abont the town. It is true 


that it is passed by the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway; but the traffic to and from it has 
always been extremely small. It has no com- 
merce of a nature to attract enterprising Anglo. 
Indians, no ancient ruins and remains to delay 


lers between Bombay and Madras have been 
accustomed to look listlessly at ite groves, 
—— to pity the British Resident and his 


of troops, doomed to drag out their 


existence in such a dismal spot, and to congratu- 
late themselves that another stage of their 
ese was accomplished when it was left 


However, since the now notorious 


, attempt to poison Colonel Phayre was made, and 
the Guikwar himself was arraigned as particeps 
eriminis, scores of visitors have thronged to 
Baroda, and some of the journalistic race, find- 
ing @ scarcity of stirring events, have been 
driven to describe their surroundings for the 
edification of their readers. From some of these 
narratives, written solely for Anglo-Indian 
perusal, we are enabled to form a fair notion of 
the scene, which helps to lend a little realism 
to the scanty reports which reach us of the say- 
ings and doings of the leading actors. 


Baroda is a walled city, and, doubtless, when 


a 
to the Mogul emperors, was & place 


of strength, bat now its fortifications are 


than useless. The puny turrets from 
rusty guns peep out seem as if 


old 

a little trumpet-blowing would serve to bring 
them about the ears of their defenders like those 
of Jericho; and the thin walls which connect 

em, which may once have afforded a protec- 
tion against arrows, now only serve asa dividing 
line between the huts of the’poor and the more 
pretentious abodes of the magnates,—as a barrier 
to shield the latter from fresh air, and as a pre- 
text for the existence of two or three handsome 
gateways. The correspondent of the Times of 

n 


frescoes”; and glare and glitter seem to be the 
architectural characteristics 


ios of the capital 


of the Guikwars. The houses, which are said to 
resemble those “which one may see in some of 
the minor portions of the native town of Bom- 
bay,” are plentifully daubed with red and blue, 
tg on with an unsparing hand. 


centre of the city is a quadrangular gate, 


from which the four principal thoroughfares 
branch out. It is surmounted by a pagoda 
clock-tower, in which is a four-faced clock, and 


a showy structure, with some claims to real 


the walls of which are covered with pictures of 


, and lined with models 


oat presents the appearance of being 


of fine lattice-work, through which 


the ties of the zenana can view the external 
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things are at present placed in a huge gilt pandal 
in which the royal marriages formerly used to 
take place; but the gilt is now tarnished, the 
drapery is tattered torn, and the whole place 
wears a very woe-begone lock. The gold guns 
are said to have cost 30,0001. a piece, and are 
mounted on wooden carriages plated with silver. 
They have their full complement of horses 
stabled close by, and are in charge of a squad of 
ruffians clad in red and gold from top to toe, 
whose chief task is to keep them well polished, 
although they can be fired, each being lined with 
a thin sieel tube to prevent the destructive effects 
of a light charge of powder. The silver guns, 
which have a separate home and artillerymen of 
their own, are similarly protected. Both the 
gold and silver pieces have occasionally been 
fired. The natives look upon them as a kind of 
gods, make “ poojah” to them, and bring them 
offerings of fruit and flowers, which are very 
pleasing to the gunners. Mulharao Guikwar, 
like some other Oriental potentates, has a fond. 
ness for wild beasts, and kept a sort of scattered 
menagerie about his premises. There were a 
considerable number of tigers, lions, and leopards 
chained to posts, but kept from wandering rather 
by affection for their keepers than the strength 
of their bonds. The aviary is described as “a 
dirty, close, ill-ventilated hut, containing a most 
miscellaneous collection of birds and beasts, 
parrots, gold fishes, cockatoos, rabbits, guinea- 
pigs, white mice, some splendid game cocks, and 
many other things. One of the chief construc- 
tions outside the walls of Baroda is a huge 
bazaar, which is a small town in itself. The 
native shops in the city are very mediocre, and 
the congregation of hovels surrounding it are 
ill-built and worse kept. There is no drainage, 
and little scavenging. The only pleasant feature 
of the landscape is the profusion of fine trees ; 
but one of the narrators whose materials we 
have used, seems to be justified in saying: 
“ Baroda is a city that will hardly bear a second 
visit, as it is about the most uninteresting place 
imaginable.” 








ART MATTERS IN DUBLIN. 


Txe annual distribution of prizes to the 
students of the Dublin Society’s School of Art 
took place not long ago. The Lord.Lieutenant 
presided, and distributed the prizes. There was 
® distinguished attendance of members of the 
nobility and gentry, and members of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy and the Royal Dublin 
Society. Mr. Thomas Jones, the president of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, as chairman of 
the Committee of Fine Arts, brought forward 
the report of the head master of the schools, 
Mr. Edwin Lyne. During the course of his re- 
marke, Mr. Jones traced the early rise and pro- 
gress of the Dublin School, and alluded to some 
of the eminent artists who received their first 
instraction within its walls. He particularly 
alladed to the case of the late Mr. Foley, saying 
that he would never forget the kindly face, dark, 
genial, friendly eye of that boy, who took so 
much interest in showing the newcomer his 
duty. A letter was read by Mr. Jones, ad- 
dressed to the head master by Mr. John Lewis, 
a carpet manufacturer at Halifax, who obtained 
all the gold medals at Vienna, and received the 
honour of knighthood from the Emperor. Mr. 
Lewis particularised the beautiful designs of 
Miss Ball, prepared for poplin and carpets, as 
showing great talent, and hoped it would not be 
considered presumptuous of him to ask that his 
Grace the Lord Lieutenant might be solicited to 
offer from him the present to Miss Ball of a 
real Persian rug, as a token of his (Mr. Lewis’s) 
satisfaction and interest in the welfare of the 
institution. 

His Grace the Lord Lieutenant, while congra- 
tulating those connected with the success of the 
schools, passed on to remark that “The great 
increasing general wealth of England has enabled 
thousands to whom art was hitherto a hidden 
treasure to gratify whatever may be their own 
views of artistic merit to the utmost extent of 
their fancy. I do not say that this is alto- 
gether an unmixed benefit, for I think in. 
discriminate wealth has very often enco' 
indiscriminate art : the price paid has not always 
been the test of real merit; but I think the 
encouragement has this great advantage,—that 
real artistic merit is certain in the end to assert 
itself, and if it do not receive at once the 
advantage of momentary profit, it is sure at least 
to a — success and honour. I think, 
owing encouragement given by the over. 
rich, perhaps not over-scrupulous, public, a! 








tendency has arisen in a popular school of 
English art to run into realism; that is, an idea 
has arisen that exact and accurate, and, perhaps, 
exaggerated copying of nature,—of the fibres of 
leaves, the hues and texture of bark, the tesse- 
lated foliage of plants, and the gaudy colours of 
flowers, or even the cold or literal transcript of 
lan —an idea has arisen that this is high 
art, and this realism has been carried into what I 
may call, in other words, the tableaua de genre, 
on also into sacred subjects ; and we find the 
literal figure of ordinary every-day men and 
women substituted for the halo of poetic ideality 
with which such subjects had been formerly 
treated by the great masters. This may be 
profitable art, but it is not high art.” 

The Balfe Memorial Committee have issued an 
address to the people of Ireland in support of 
the proposition to erect a statue to the eminent 
composer. The committee moderately estimate 
the sum required for the purpose at 1,000/. It 
is thought that this sum will not be long in 
forthcoming. 

Now that the work of restoration of Christ- 
church Cathedral is approaching towards com- 
pletion, it is understood a scheme of the subjects 
for the proposed memorial stained-glass windows 
has been drawn up, which are designed, it is 
stated, by Mr. Holloway, and the entire carried 
out by two manufacturers in England. Those 
in the eastern part of the cathedral are being 
intrusted to Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London ; 
and those in the nave aisles and transepts to 
Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. Several 
windows in the cathedral have been bespoken, 
it is stated, by private persons as memorials to 
deceased members of their families. One has 
been engaged by the committee of the Robinson 
Testimonial, and it is thought that it is not un- 
likely that the windows in the south transept will 
be taken to form a memorial to the venerable 
Dake of Leinster, late Grand Master of the 
Freemasons, members of whose family have 
been associated for some centuries with this 
cathedral. 








FLUE. 


Sir,—Some recent references in Parliament 
and elsewhere to “ The Chimney Sweepers and 
Chimneys Regulation Acts, 1840 and 1864,” call 
to mind a little piece of lore therein, which the 
world,—especially the building world,—should 
for safety and profit share forthwith with us its 
fortunate possessors. Not seldom has it been 
my intention to enlighten some, and amaze others 
of my fellows by its recital ;—alas! many such 
warm resolves form floor tessere now in the 
most torrid area known to furnace engineers. 


Section VI., 3 and 4 Victoriz, cap. 85, reads :— 
*‘And whereas it is expedient, for the better 
Security from Accidents by Fire or otherwise, the 
improved Construction of Chimneys and Flues 
provided by the said Act”—[4 and 5 Wm. IV., 
cap. 35, which the Act of 1840 amends, and now 
practically supersedes}]—‘“‘be continued: Be 
it enacted, That all Withs and Partitions between 
any Chimney or Flue which at any Time after 
the passing of this Act shall be built or rebuilt 
shall be of Brick or Stone, and at least equal to 
Half a Brick in thickness ; ” 


[This is substantially Metropolitan Buildings 
Act, 1855, sec. xx., r. 6.] 


“ And every Breast-back and With or Parti- 
tion of any Chimney or Flue hereafter to be 
built or rebuilt shall be built of sound Materials, 
and the Joints of the Work well filled in with 
good Mortar or Cement, and rendered or stuccoed 
within ;” 

{I strongly suspect “ Breast-back,” and the 
fair penmanship of the draughtsman, and the 
vigilance of the “ reader”: the least captious of 
critics would probably suggest the abolition of 
the hyphen and the (if needs must) importation of 
another capital letter. But that by the way.— 
The precision of the clause is what I wanted to 
note. Advocates of the ‘‘struck.joints-inside- 
flues-and-no-parget” heresy have been perilously 
near annihilation times and again. Could I not— 
if merciful thought had not prevailed—have 
secured easy victory for “ parget,”—by quoting 
the so-definite decision of the legislative wis. 
dom? The apparent hesitation of M. B. Act, 
1855, sec. xx., r. iv., cannot convey doubt to a 
candid mind; but how the order of old times 
contrasts to advantage—in its freedom from 
quiddling exceptions, with the fruit of the inge. 
nuity of later students ! 

Good parget is very useful stuff,—as any one 
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may see, who, with discriminating eyes, watches 
the pulling down of any dwelling where the 
parget was first warmed by the fires of two 
centuries ago. | 

** And also that every Chimney or Flue here- 
after to be built or rebuilt in any Wall, or of 
greater Length than Four Feet out of the Wall, 
not being a Circular Chimney or Flue Twelve 
Inches in Diameter, shall be in every Section of 
the same not Jess than Fourteen Inches by Nine 
Inches.” 

[I do not doubt,—(I am sure),—that there is 
not rarely to be found a “ Master Builder or 
other Master Workman ing or causing to 
be made a Chimney or Fiue,” not in accord. 
ance with this provision, who does not know that 
he does it under “pain of Forfeiture, of any 
Sam not less than Ten Pounds, nor exceeding 
Fifty Pounds.” I would hazard a conjecture 
that there may even be Surveyors whose educa. 
tion does not include this valuable item of know- 
ledge. As I am writing without allowing the 
world to salute me by name, I have no objection 
to confessing, that, in the days of youthfal inno- 
cence, I drew my own conclusions on remarking 
that plans of Cottages for Labouring Classes had 
often to be adorned with flues of square section, 
instead of the more fashionable and more 
cumbrous 14 x 9. The thin line of smoke,—in 
harmony with lowly station,—seemed to me all- 
too-clearly prefigured by the exiguous prepara- 
tions for its exit. And,—not to dwell longer on 
the past,—cannot many people remember the 
violation of letter and spirit of this enactment 
at times by not inconsiderable designers of 
buildings ? 

What, however—one may ask in this place— 
is the spirit of this provision? Why does 14x9 
“secure better from accidents by fire or other- 
wise” ?] 

* And no Chimney or Flue shall be constructed 
with any Angle therein which shall be less ob. 
tuse than an Angle of one hundred and twenty 
Degrees, except as hereinafter ?? (pro- 
vision made as to flues at any angle further on). 


[Sec. XX., R. 2, Met. B. Act, made provision 
for fifteen years of progress, which had probably 
rendered a larger degree of obtuseness desirable ; 
(130° minimum).]} 

“ And every salient or projecting Angle in any 
Chimney or Flue shall be rounded off Four 
Inches at the least.” 


(‘Properly rounded,”’says Sec. xx.,R.2,M.B.A. 
In the Act of 1840 this provision is deemed so all- 
important that, by an artful derangement of the 
punctuation, would-be offenders may be led 
to believe this the only stipulation,—the in. 
fraction of which will be visited with pains and 
penalties. When I perceived this refined detail, 
I doubted whether the schemes of Mr. Forsyth 
for drawing Acts of Parliament might not 
deprive us of some of those “traditional 
adaptations to our various needs, that seem much 
more like natural growths than efforts of the 
intelligence and the will.” .... But I quoted 
this part of the clause especially in order to 
ask :—Where is the sanction for the flat ledges 
in flues 14 in. or 18 in. wide, so often introduced 
and’ recommended in conjunction with flue- 
divisions, and for the prevention of down. 
draught? Can they be contemplated or possible 
amid roundings so universal ?—roundings so pre- 
cisely defined ?] 

I might enlarge farther, and quote further ; 
but have probably said enough to whet the 
appetite of your readers. Some perverse person 
may suggest that “as a subject of antiquarian 
interest it is curious,”—or not,—as his 
may lead; and may perhaps hint without in. 
vestigation at 27 and 28 Vic., cap 37; as if 
amendment had at any time touched Clause VI. 
of the Act of 1840. The short Act of 1864 was 
devised merely to suit still better the “ innocent 
blacknesses ” of Charles Lamb’s commendation, 
and to render more stringent the enactments in 
their interest made a generation previously. It 
does not touch on questions of building at all; 
— give cong to See ee 

previous Act, which is seeming]! law 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, es for 
An ARcHITECT. 











Warming and Ventilation.—We would 
direct attention to an advertisement on this 
oskiect in cor oncvent nemmher Seem Deh. Bal, 
of Spalding. It reads to us as if the matter 





were worth looking into, 
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MR. JOHN TIMBS. 


We hear with a of the death of this 
painstaking and industrious writer. He was 
of humble extraction, and was bora in London 
on the 17th of August, 1801. He commenced 
authorship under the auspices of Sir Richard 
Phillips, and his firat publication, we have heard 
him say, was a little guide-book to Dorking and 
its neighbourhood, a locality with which he was 
familiar as a boy. He subsequently was editor, 
solely or conjointly, of the Mirror, one of the 
best and most amusing of early cheap publica. 
tions, at which time our acquaintance with him 
first commenced ; and- he published in that 
the first piece of writing which the 
conductor of this journal had ventured as a boy to 
drop into the Editor’s letter-box at a stationer’s 
in the Strand. Amongst hisnumerous productions 
may be mentioned :— Why and Because; or, 
Knowledge for the People,” in 1833; “Year 
Book of Facts in Science and Art,” an annual 
publication commenced in 1839, and continued 
to the present time; “Popular Errora Ex- 
plained,” in 1841; “Cnariosities of London,” a 
compendium of much information connected 
with this prolific subject, the result of many 
years’ labour, in 1855; “Curiosities of His. 
tory ’’ ; “ Curiosities of Science,” first and second 
series; “Things not generally Known,” 1859; 
“ Anecdote Biography,” in four series, in 1860.4 ; 
** Iiustrated Book of Wonders,” and “ Something 
for Everybody,” in 1861; ‘International Exhi-. 
bition of 1862,” and ‘“‘School Days of Eminent 
Men,” in 1862 ; “ Knowledge for the Time,” and 
“ Things to be remembered in Daily Life,” in 
1863; “Century of Anecdote, 1760 to 1860,” 
and “ Waiks and Talks about London,” in 1864; 
“Clab Life in London, with Anecdotes,” 
“Strange Stories of the Animal World,” and 
‘Romance of London: Strange Stories,” in 
1865; ‘English Eccentrics and Eccentricities,” 
and “ Nooks and Corners of English Life,” in 
1866; “ Historic Ninepins: a Book of Curio. 
sities, where Old and Young may read Strange 
Matters”; and “ Notable Things of own Time.” 
He was chief working editor of the Illustrated 
London News almost from its commencement 
till 1858. A few years ago, when about seventy 
ears of age, he was appointed one of the “ Poor 
rethren,” or “‘ Pensioners” of the Charterhouse, 
on the nomination of Her Majesty the Queen ; 
but he had resigned that position some time 
before his death. 


need 


PRIVATE BILLS IN PARLIAMENT. 


In compliance with an order of the House of 
Commons, made at the beginning of every 
session, the Board of Trade presents a report to 
the House upon all the Railway, Canal, Tram- 
way, Gas, and Water Bills of the Session. This 
report has just appeared. It always contains 
much valuable and useful information, but is 
usually in some respects illusory, The summary 
of the present report states that for this session 
seventy-two Railway Bills are promoted by exist- 
ing companies, to make 198 miles of new line, 
and to raise 18,924,960l. in shares and loans. 
Forty Bills are promoted by new companies to 
construct 460 miles of railway, and to raise 
12,092,0311. of capital. Of the new companies 
thirty-five are in England, five in Ireland, but 
none in Scotland. The Bills promoted by exist- 
ing companies include fifty-six English, seven 
Scottish, and nine Irish. There are eight 
Tramway Bills for forty-two miles, capital 
183,300/. ; forty-two Gas Bills, capital 5,268,4241. ; 
and thirty-six water bills, capital 5,042,2701. 
General total of capital for Railways, Canals, 
Tramways, Gas, and Water Bills, 41,510,8051. 

The largest amounts of new capital proposed 
to be raised by existing companies are :—By the 
London and North. Western, 4,533,0001.; Midland, 
2,400,0001. ; North-Eastern, 1,665,0001.; and by 
the Metropolitan for an underground railway 
from Aldgate to Bow, 1,600,0001. 

_ In Ireland three new companies have Bills for 
the construction of an aggregate of above 100 
we = railway. by the f 

the Bills reported upon by the Board o 
Trade, nine Railway Bills are already defunct. 
They represent an aggregate of about 100 miles 
of new rail, 

Of the two London Central Railway Bills, the 
Company will endeavour to obtain first, the one 
for extension of time, and if they succeed in this 
will withdraw the other. The London (City) 
Land, Station, and Subways Bill is a rather bold 
project, and a little curious from being directly 








in the face of a recommendation of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords on Metro- 
politan Railway communication, that sat in 
1863, and reported, inter alia, “that it would 
be objectionable to allow the construction of a 
great central station in the Metropolis.” This 
Company, it is trae, proposes to provide a central 
station for some or all of the companies using 
the underground railways. This is a sufficiently 
comprehensire term, seeing that it embraces 
the Metropolitan and District Companies, the 
London and North Western, the Great Western, 
the Midland, the Great Northern, and the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Companies. 

The other Bills in the Metropolitan group are 
unimportant. 








NOTTINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tur Nottingham school has this year taken 
five more awards than any other school in the 
kingdom,—South Kensington alone excepted. 
The ten schools highest on the list, are the head 
school, South Kensington Museum, 21 awards; 
Nottingham, 16; Edinburgh, 11; Dublin, 11; 
Manchester, 9; Birmingham, 9; Westminster 
(London), 8; Burslem, 6 ; Bloomsbury (London), 
6; Belfast, 6. This year, the Nottingham 
school has gained the greatest number of Medals 
and Government Prizes since ita establishment, 
viz., a total of 108 awards, against 104 last year. 

At the recent distribation of rewards, Mr. J. 
S. Rawle, the head-master, in the course of his 
observations, reminded the students how con- 
stantly they were urged to criticise their own 
work, and not to depend too much upon having 
their errors pointed ont to them by others. It 
would be wise, as a rule, to take it for granted 
that their work was wrong, that their propor- 
tions were out somewhere, that this or that 
contour was too full or too flat, as the case may 
be. Now, their experience already told them 
that when they were pointedly questioned as to 
where such and such a proportion was out of 
drawing, they could, in most instances, see 
where the defect was. This being the case, 
then, clearly proved how many errors they 
might discover for themselves, if they would 
only cultivate more fally the habit of criticising 
their own work, and he, without hesitation, said 
that, every time they thus learnt to detect a 
fault without aid, they would be benefited ten 
times more than if the fault had been pointed 
out to them by others. In fact, they would 
never learn to walk alone if they were ever trust- 
ing too much to leading strings. It was only by 
thinking more for themselves, and trusting more 
thoroughly to their own exertions, that they could 
hope ultimately to have their work stamped with 
that character and individuality which would 
raise it to a higher standard than that of 
mediocrity, They were not, however, to think 
from what he said that he would encourage self- 
conceit. Far from that was his intention. He 
said that they could not show too teachable a 
spirit; but at the same time, they should see 
how much knowledge and experience they could 
possibly gather by their own unaided efforts. 








NEW TOWN-HALL FOR LIMEHOUSE. 


Tre Limehouse Vestry have decided upon 
the erection of a new Town-ball for the transac- 
tion of the business of the township. At the 
meeting of the Vestry last week, Mr. Hopson 
moved a resolution to the effect that a profes- 
sional gentleman be engaged to select a site. In 
doing so, he pointed out that on the 25th inst. 
the Vestry would have to vacate their present 
premises, having disposed of them, together with 
the adjacent children’s establishment, and after 
that date the Board would have no place to meet 
in, and the clerk no offices. He observed that if 
small and comparatively insignificant provincial 
towns, of between 5,000 and 10,000 inhabitants, 
could boast of spacious town-halls, Limehouse, 
an important and busy parish in the metropolis, 
ought not to be without such a building for the 
conduct of public business. He added that the 
money for gle — hall ae already ae 
able from the paris pated 
the yers would not be called upon to pay 
an increase of rates. The é ion of a town- 
hall of proper capacity would dignify the public 
proceedings of the Board. In answer to a ques- 
tion, the clerk stated that the requisite authority 
for the expenditure of the money obtained for 
the old premises in the erection of a new hall 
had been obtained from the Local Government 





Board. The feeling of the Vestry was unani- 


mously in favour of the immediate erection of a 
new hall, but the majority considered that 
it was unnecessary to engage a professional 
man to select a site, and it was ultimately 
decided that the churchwardens and overseers 
requested to look out for a site, and report to 


FFs 








THE PLANS FOR THE NEW LAMBETH 
INFIRMARY. 


Ar the suggestion of the Local Government 

Board, certain alterations are to be made in the 
plans for the new infirmary about to be erected 
in Lambeth. The upper Board recommend that 
the walls be plastered, instead of being bare 
brick ; also that the corridors be fitted with 
fixed louvres for ventilation, and that the roofs 
of the corridors be made available for an ambu- 
latory conveyance. Dr. Bridges, one of the 
Local Government Board inspectors, attended 
the meeting of the guardians when the subject 
was discussed. 
Dr. Bridges observed with reference to the 
plastering of the walls, the Local Government 
Board’s reason for that recommendation was that 
the walls should be lime-washed once in twelve 
months. That would be impossible unless there 
was a ward set apart for patients. It was 
true that some well - finished brick was as 
smooth as plaster, and if that was had, and then 
painted, the desired object would be accom. 
plished. The second suggestion referred to the 
corridors, which, he said, should not be closed 
up, in order that foul air should not be generated 
and the blocks infected. The motive for the 
suggested alteration was that the corridors should 
not be, as it were, like closed tunnels. 

In the course of a discussion which followed 
Dr. Bridges’s remarks, members of the Board 
wished to know if the architect could tell 
them what the amount of the plastering would 
come to ? 

Mr. Fowler, the architect, replied that it would 
be from 1,2001. to 2,0001., but some of the expense 
would be saved in the brickwork. 

Mr. Stiff supported plaster, which he stated 
could be more easily repaired, and the roughest 
bricks could be used. 

It was ultimately resolved to use selenitic 
mortar for plastering the walls; and it was also 
decided that the corridors should be constructed 
in accordance with the suggestion of the Local 
Government Board. 








TENDERS FOR DRAIN-PIPES AND IRON- 
WORK FOR NEWINGTON VESTRY. 


UNIFORMITY. 


At a meeting of the Newington vestry last 
week, Mr. Selway called attention to the tenders 
for drain-pipes and iron-work, submitted by the 
Sewers, Buildings, and Nuisance Removal Com. 
mittee. The tenders were those of Messrs. Stiff 
& Son, Messrs. Doulton & Co., and Messrs. Smith 
& Co., all of Lambeth. There were tenders for 
ten descriptions of pipes, the amounts of the 
three firms tendering being precisely the same 
in each case. Mr. Selway, in bringing the matter 
before the vestry, said it appeared somewhat 
remarkable, and he thought it could not be attri- 
buted to an accident, that the amounts of these 
tenders were in every case the same. It was 
quite clear, on the face of these amounts, that it 
was a farce to invite only the parties named to 
tender, and he thought the area ought to be 
widened so as to include other manufacturers. 
Mr. Stuart Barker, in explanation, said the com- 
mittee had endeavoured to induce other parties 
to tender, but unsuccessfally, the consequence 
being that they were altogether in the hands of 
the three firms named, who would not compete 
with each other. The committee would be glad 
if some parties outside the parish would tender, 
but no manufacturers seemed disposed to do so. 








BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the meeting on the 24th of February, Mr. 
H. 8. Caming, V.P., in the chair. The secretary 
announced the election of Mr. A. W. Franks, 
director of the Society of Antiquaries, as an 
Associate, and the following as corresponding 
members :—Sir John Lubbock, bart.; Mr. 8S. W. 
Vaux, F.R.S.; Dr. 8. Birch, LL.D.; Mr. E. A. 
Bond ; Mr. Winter Jones; Rev. H. O. Coxe; 
Mr. W. Aldis Wright ; and Mr. Bradshaw. Also 





as Foreign Corresponding Members :—Hans 
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Hildebrandt, Stockholm; Dr. Ludwig Linden- 
achmidt, Mainz; Herr von Hefner von Alteneck, 
Munich ; Prof. Agosto Soromenho, Lisbon ; Prof. 
Stephens, Copenhagen; Prof. Nilssen, Stock- 
holm; Prof. R. Lepsius, Geheimrath, Berlin; 
and F. Chabas, Chalon-sur-Soane. The prin- 
cipal paper was by Mr. J. T. Irvine, on the 
Church of Stone-next-Faversham, which has 
tile- ing courses in the lower part of the 
chancel walls. The numerous and excellent 
illustrations called forth frequent remarks. 
Opinions differed as to the date of the bonding 
work, Mr. Irvine having apparently been led to 
believe them to be of the fourth century, in 
consequence of some observations of Mr. Parker. 
The architects present were inclined to put it 
geome six centuries later, an opinion which Sir 
Gilbert Scott had, it appeared, expressed to Mr. 
irvine. 








LIABILITY OF A PURCHASER’S AGENT 
AT AN AUCTION. 


In the case of France v. Carver, heard in the 
Court of Equity, the question how far a person 
bidding at an auction on behalf of a second 

m is liable for the property purchased, has 
just come on for legal decision. 

In this case a man named W. Carver, and also 
two named Ingle, wished to buy a house 
at Bradford, which was to be sold by auction, 
and, in order not to bid against one another, they 
agreed that one France, an architect, should bid 
for them, and that it should then be decided by 
fot which should have the house. France at- 
tended at the auction, and became purchaser for 
31,9001. Both Carver and the Ingles refused to 
take the house, and France then filed this bill 
against both parties, asking that he might be 
declared trustee for one of them. 

The Master of the Rolls had made a decree 
accordingly, and the defendants appealed to the 
Court of Equity. 

Their Lordships held, on the evidence, that 
France was not authorised by Carver to bid more 
than 1,0001., and therefore could not force the 
purchase on Carver; and though the Ingles had 
imposed no limit, yet as France had bidden 
without the authority of Carver, the case of 
agency for the Ingles failed also, and the bill 
aust be dismissed, with costs. 








MAT-MAKING IN PRISONS. 


Sin,—As principal of the firm of Wildey & 
©o., and the writer of the letters on the above 
subject which you were pleased to notice in your 
paper of the 6th inst., I venture to submit for 
your consideration whether you have, in your 
short review of the correspondence with Captain 
Armytage, been quite as fair to both parties as 
you us are. 

Having quoted in full the incorrect statement 
put forth by Mr. Hastings on Capt. Armytage’s 
authority, I could wish that you had told your 
readers in reply that my firm appears in “ Kelly ”’ 
nce = manufacturers of cocoa-nut fibre, 

ugh Capt. Armytage alleges that his prison 
first introduced the trade in 1841. They could 
then have formed their own opinion upon the 
only question at issue. 

Whether my letters were courteous or other- 
wise is comparatively unimportant. I have no 
right to complain of any opinion you may hold 
or express on this point. T. TReLoar, 








HOLLAR AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Sir,—Among the Hollar engravings now 
exhibiting at the Burlington Arts Club, is a 
small one (I forget the number, it is on the right 
on entering the room) giving a view of the Old 
Parliament House, Westminster Hall, aud the 
north side of the Abbey from the river. This 
shows the western towers, of course, in their 
pre-Wrennite condition, only just carried up 


past the roof-springing of the nave, and with 


jow pointed roofs; bat from the north side of 
the tower, about the centre, projects a very 
and deep buttress, which makes a “light” in the 
engraving. There seems no trace of such a 
buttress, or of its whereabouts now ; but it would 
be curious either that so accurate and minute a 
pec ae ee — have inserted it if it 
i ist, or that if it were thought necessary 
when the towers were only in embryo, it should 
have been removed when they were carried up 
on full — ron which was ever con- 
mplated. Is anything known of the history of 
this feature, or if it did really exist ? 


a 


It is worth noticing how far better the Abbey 
looks with its plain crossing, as shown in this 


view, than with the abortive commencement of 


a central tower which now disfigures it. The 
talked-of fiéche would be an improvement, 
ly; buat the unbroken roof would be 
infinitely better than its present state, especially 
as any continuation of the tower is out of the 
question, considering the nature of the sub. 
stractare. H. H. Starnam, Jun. 








SKATING-FLOORS. 

S1x,—If your correspondent “Vortex” will 
call at our yard, 29, Gillingham.street, he can 
see a@ floor in actual use devised by the inventor 
of the roller-skate, Mr. Plimpton, to meet the 
wants of those requiring an inexpensive portable 
floor. 

It is made of narrow slips of pitch-pine, so 
braced together underneath, that, when affected 
by damp, it can expand and contract without 
warping, and when coated with a special paint 
it will stand all changes of weather in the 
open air. 

It can be laid on joists like an ordinary floor, 
and requires no nails or screws to fasten it 
down ; or, in case there is an old uneven floor, it 
can be laid on the top of it in a few hours, and 
taken up again to use elsewhere if need be. It 
wears admirably well, and is very smooth and 
fast. Perro, Bros, 





WANTED, A TOUT! 


How are the mighty fallen! 

But who will weep at their burial ? 

When architects become touters for timber merchants, 

The day of their cremation draws nigh ! igs 
But do not pienet for they get a good commission 

while they live ; 
And their memory is dear for evermore. 

Such my thoughts while reading this advertisement in 
last week's Christian World tpwohauty called the 
* Worldly Christian”) :— 

‘Surveyors and Architects able to influence the Sale of 
Timber amongst Builders for cash may hear of a good 
Commission,—R——, Timber Merchant.” 

‘ A Patient BuitpERr 
Waiting for the Genial Influences of the 
Architectural Tout, 








THE LABOUR LAWS COMMISSION. 


Tux Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the working of the Master and 
Servant Act, 1867, and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, was issued on the 24th ult. 
Its conclusions are as follow :— 


“ We recommend that legislative ision should be 
made to the effect that no person s be liable to be 
indicted for conspiracy by reason only of the object of 
the combination being to force or control the action or 
will of any master or workman in any matter relating to 
the mode of carrying on his business or work, unless the 
means of coercion to be resorted to shall be one of those 
mentioned in the Criminal Law Amendment Act, or be 
the wilfully breaking, or procuring others to break, any 
contract of hiring and service, and unless the object of 
such coercion shall be one of the pu set forth in 
that Act, Whilst proposing thus to limit the cases in 
which men shall be liable to be indicted on the nd 
that the object is to interfere with the will of chen ia 
the conduct of their business or work, we have thought 
it right to add to the wrongful means set forth in the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, that of wilful breaches of 
contract. .... 

The result, then, of the best consideration we have been 
able to give to the matters submitted to us is as follows :— 
As regards the Master and Servant Act, we recommend 
that in all simple breaches of contract the juris- 
diction —- by the Act should be divested of every- 
thing of a penal character, and be entirely of a civil 
nature. That the distinction between simple breach of 
contract and breach accompanied by circumstances of 

gravation should be maintained, and that if the latter 
should remain subject to the same ties as at present, 
® Pp co! i against should have the option of 
t the case to the Quarter Sessions to be tried by a 
jury; and that, if the latter shall be made the subject of 
civil remed 


only, the maximum of im shall 
be in to six months, That as ser whew 
Law Amendment the statute sh remain unaltered, 


Act, 
with the exception of the same provision as we propose 
with reference to cases arising under the 14th section of 
the Master and Servant Act, of having the case tried by 
a jury at the option of the accused, As regards the 
w of Conspiracy, we recommend that the alteration we 
ve suggested should be made, but we are not 

to recommend any other alteration in the law,” 








WEST HERTS INFIRMARY COMPETITION. 


them, excepting those to which a premium is sainliges. 
J. Batpwxy Pugs, Hon. Sec. 





*,* The committee ht not to 
etisnalosi oug have made any such 


| WHOLESALE LEAD STEALING. 


— iy eg tl 
em Tam Na m emeetnst, 


ape 


iy give 

you will greatly 

RB och and 
were 

On Frederick Cooper, alias New 

s labourer, 38, Peter-street, 

ound ¢ Ib. of new meen. ‘te «fo 

n Henry Marsh, plumber’s urer, s 

, Islington, were found 38 lb, of 


new t-lead. 

I have fost from this building nearly 24cewt. of new lead 
in less than three months, 8 cwt. of which has been stolen 
during the last three weeks. 


oblige 
, plumber, 20, Payne-street, Weat- 
oy bos of new sheet-lead. 


“ alias Nubby, 
1 poe oto 


\- 








SEASIDE BALLAST. 


Srr,—Is it possible to cleanse ballast from the seashore 
from the salt? Perhaps some of your readers will inform 
us as to the best . Some very and ¢ 
ballast is required for a filtering-bed, where none suitab) 
is to be found in the neighbourhood. M. L. C. 

*,* If thoroughly well washed and allowed to remain 

posed to the rain, wind, and sun for some time, it might 
be made available. Some of our readers will perhaps give 
us the result of their experience. 








WMiscellanen. 


Destruction of Killean Mansion-House 
by Fire.—On Saturday the fine mansion-house 
on the estate of Killean, Kintyre, the property 
of Mr. J. M. Hall, of Tangy and Killean, was 
destroyed by fire. Mr. Martin, builder, Campbel- 
town, happened to be at Killean at the time, and 
seeing that there was no possibility of saving 
the main house, he directed a number of trades- 
men in their efforts towards saving the back 
wing, a handsome building recently erected by 
Mr. Hall as a billiard-room, &c. They set to 
work and built up the opening communicating 
with this wing from the main house with a thick 
brick partition, and by directing the supply of 
water under their control towards this portion 
of the building, they were enabled to save it. 
The outside porch, constructed by Messrs. Denny 
from designs by Mr. John Burnett, architect, 
Glasgow, and made of teak-wood, has been 
saved, 


New Municipal Buildings for Kidder- 
minster.—A special meeting of the Kidder. 
minster Town Council was held on the 8th inat., 
the Mayor presiding, to receive the report of the 
committee appointed to consider the tenders for 
the erection of the new municipal buildings in 
Vicar.street. There were five contractors com- 
peting for the work, the lowest tender being that 
of Messrs. J. Binnian & Son, Kidderminster, 
whose estimate was 7,5471. The committee 
uvanimously recommended that the tender of 
Messrs. Binnian & Son should be accepted. 
Alderman Naylor said he was very anxious about 
one thing, and that was that both the architect 
and the builder would give the matter their 
attention in the early part of the year, so as to 
get the work well on, and trusted that it might 
not be left to the winter. He should be very 
sorry to see this public building treated as some 
other public buildings had been. 


Destructive Fire in a Timber - yard, 
Totton.—A fire of a very destructive character 
took last week at the yard of Mr. James 
Wood, coal and timber merchant, of Totton. It 
commenced about half-past seven o’clock, and 
soon made considerable headway. A 
was despatched to Southampton for the 
fire-engine, on the arrival of which, abont nine 
o’ clock, it was found that the fire had obtained con- 
siderable hold, a heap of some thirty tons of coal 
being alight, as well as a quantity of timber, 
whilst a long wooden shed had been burned and 
the roof fallen in. Great difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting a supply of water, and the 
nearest point where it was ultimately obtained 
was a stream some 300 yards off, from which the 
fire-engine had to be fed with buckets. 

A Plasterers’ Strike.—The operative bs 
terers in Birkenhead and the scginnaneute 
out on strike, having demanded an increase of 





wages to the extent of 2s. per week, which the 
employers have refused. The strike commenced 
|on Monday morning. 
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Mr. and Mrs. German Reed's Entertain- 
ment.—Mr. and Mrs. German Reed continue to 
enjoy an uninterrupted success, well earned by 
the manner in which their entertainment has 
been placed before the public, andthe very great 
merit displayed in its representation by the com- 
pact little company at St. George’s Hall. We 
hear that the management intends to prodace 
several novelties, the earliest of which will be a 
piece from the pen of Mr. F. C. Burnand, entitled 
“Old China.” Mr. W. 8. Gilbert is also pre. 
paring a new entertainment, which will be pro. 
duced this season. Two performances will be 
given on Easter Monday next. 


Prem sr have been wether a a 
ngements have com ‘or a demon- 
stration at Todmorden to inaugurate the opening 
of the new Town Hall, and commemorate the 
unveiling of the statue of the late Mr. John 
decigas ly Bini Glam of loptomsand 3a Sse 
i Mr. Gibson, is 
Greek satin: ten. coud. computers to bie-aheek 
40,0001. The sculpture on the pediment, which 
is now nearly completed, consists of allegorical 
figures representing, on the one side, the cotton 
industry of Lancashire, and on the other the 
woollen trade and agricultural interests of York- 
shire, 


Dover.—With regard tothe notice to builders 
which has been issued by the Dover Town 
Council, making it neeessary for builders and 
others to send in notice one month beforehand 
of intention to build, the town clerk (Mr. W. 
Knocker) read a letter at the meeting of the 
managing committee, last week, from Messrs. 
Whitby & Fry, architects, Dover, in which those 

gave it as their op’nion that such a 

irement would tend to check building in the 

berough, and in many cases, if a month’s notice 

were required, the project would most likely fall 
tl rough altogether. 

Improved Agricultural Labourers’ Cot- 
Gloucestershire.—Some new cottages 
are about to be built on the Edgeware Manor 
Estate, in this county. Hach dwelling contains 
an entrance porch, staircase, living-room, scullery, 
pantry, coal and wood house, and three upstairs 
bed-rooms. Each house is drained and venti- 
lated, and provided with all necessary fittings 
and conveniences, including ovens, sinks, hard 
and soft water supply. Mr. John Birch, who 
gained the Society of Arts’ prize and medal, 
is architect. 


& 
defendants for trial, taking 
sances in the sum of 201. each that 
be forthcoming when required. Mr. 
earnestly advised the men to take 
system of picketing Messrs. 
should be stopped in every shape and form, so 
Se eee Borer eden 
decision a x w, 
criminals put upon their trial for any offence. 
Kensington Gardens.—An influential de- 
putation, composed of the inhabitants of 
Porchester-terrace and _— picnoryy ge 
Kensington-gardens, wai upon 
FRI a of Works last week respecting the 
condition of the park and the roadways at that 
end of the gardens. Lord Henry Lennox pro- 
mised to write to the park superintendent, and 
visit the place himself and see what could be 
done in putting the north end on an equality with 
the south, 


| Idverpool United Trades’ Council.—The 
annual meeting of this Council was held last 
week, at the Trades’ Hall, Duke-street, Mr. J. W. 
Julian presiding. The auditors, in making their 
financial statement, expressed themselves 
strongly in reference to the laxity of duty in 
several societies, and the accounts were passed 
with an instruction to the secretary to write to 
the societies alluded to. The Council discussed 
the report of the Labour Law Commission, 
taking a very adverse view of it. 


The Late Sir Edward Smirke.—The death 
of the brother of Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A., 
comes properly in our pages: moreover, Sir 
Edward was a learned antiquary. He died at 
his residence, 18, Thurloe-equare, South Ken. 
sington, on the 4th instant, in his 80th year. 
The deceased was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and was called to the bar at Middle 
Temple in 1824. He was successively Solicitor. 
General and Attorney-General of the Prince of 
Wales. 

* Charge against an Architect's Clerk.— At 
the Coancil-bonse, Bristol, on the 4th inst., 
before Mr. M. Castle, James Little, a middle- 
aged man, aclerk, lately in the employ of Messrs. 
J. P. Starge & Co., architects and surveyors, 
Corn-street, Bristol, was brought up on remand, 


various amounts. The prisoner was committed 
to take his t:ial at the assizes. 


Advance of Wages at Greenock. — The 
master-masons of Greenock, in compliance with 
a demand of the men, on Monday afternoon 
agreed to advance their wages }d. per hour, 
making a total of 9d. per hour. The builders 
resolved to form a Limited Liability Company 
to purchase stone-dressing machinery, so as to 
supersede manual labour as much as possible. 


Strike of Joiners at Dundee.—A Dundee 
correspondent telegraphs that the operative 
joiners, to the number of about 400, came out 
on strike on the 1st inst. for an increase of the 
rate of wages to 8d. an hour, this being equal in 
some cases to a rise of 1d., and in others of }d. 
Five of the firms have agreed to pay the in- 
crease. 

















TENDERS 
For repairs and alterations to the Brighton Market :— 


Bruton 
Howard 
IOUION cincerecinchesens 
Patching & Webber........-..e...00 1,550 
8 borough & Feldwick .,..... 1,544 
Cc BOB: hiinitionensss: Vy 
Wells & Miles* 


See eereneeneeesenrens 





aoe n eens e CeCe teen eeeseesenerenees 





ecooooo 
ecooooeo 





500 
Lockyer 485 0 
* The tender of Messrs. Wells & Miles to make the 
alterations for 7791, 10s, accepted, 























For business premises, Carter-lane. City. Mr. Edward 
Salter, architect, Quantities by Mr, Henry Lovegrove :— 
Larter ose £2,495 0 0 
Simmons 2,220 0 0 
TR OT 1,995 0 0 
Braid, Jopling, & Co. seve. 1,925 0 0 
TIE cinrsmeneinins 1,924 0 0 
Grimwood 1,860 0 0 
Robbins .........sccccescesessscesesceeee 4 2 : 
Langmead & WAY | ..rssessses-se0 
. 1,812 0 0 
1,806 0 0 
1,793 0 0 
. 1787 0 0 
1,762 0 0 
. 1753 0 6 
1,743 0 0 
1,697 0 0 
1,690 0 0 











For alterations and fitti at 40, Lombard-street, for 
the Russien Bank of Foreign Trade. Messrs. Francis, 
architects :— 























In Cuba Extra if 
et age in Spanish 
Fehasten, deanen, B Ot. LAM on... 100 
sncoceseseseeney OS ge ee 
gatas Y,0BO  sevececcsere -_ 
For stables, 40, Camden-square, for Mr, W. W. Black- 
stone. Messrs. Francis, erobitects Fed 
Colle & Son £997 0 0 
King sn 0 0 
on - 877 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby .............++ seintinn! ee FE 
two shops and dwelling- 90 and 91, Fonthill. 
cond, Hollowsy, for Mr. John B, Olive. Mr, Schofield, 
ng & Son seasvvvanssneven £1,289 0 0 
neveee wim tee ee 
eee — cecpecmnaiaitiinet 1,248 0 0 
Baugh ..,. . 1,16) 0 0 





charged with forgery and embezzlement of | Clark 





For alterations to the Young Prince, Chris -street, 


Poplar, wan eg T. Mills, Messrs, Hills & Fletcher, 
MI ticked: clsdidacsidaaosnsiananicnioss £427 110 0 
man (accepted) .........seccc0008 237 0 0 


For the erection of residences, Hornsey-lane. 




















Mr, 
J. W. Reed, architect :—~— 
EE 00 
0 0 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
Mr, J, T. 
00 
00 
00 
0 0 
pA oun 00 
Downs & Co, (accepted) ..,...... 4,439 0 0 





For double cottage, Edgewarebury, Edgeware, Mr. 

















Robert Hutchinson, are 
SIN bikonasiileiscapiadttainsiahisanisaciensia £549 0 0 
Kirby 490 0 0 
Dover 477 0 0 
Cade 46210 0 
Johns . 393 0 0 
Banting (accepted)............00-.006 3385 0 0 





For stabling, &c., at King’s-cross, N., for Mr. Herbert 
e. Mr. John Groom, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. B. A. C. Herring :-— 











Arnold £1,900 0 0 
Staines & Son ...... satbinerpenesooes - 1,874 0 0 
Langmead & Way  ........eseesesees 1,865 0 0 
bn ETE RD 1,753 0 0 
Mabby, Be 06 i: vivsceccosecses 1,772 0 0 
Scrivener & White ...... 1,7 00 
CRAQMIAE...cccrersorcocsseoees-sreccstore 1,74 0 0 
Crabb (accepted).......0...........-. 1,689 0 0 





For the erection of schools, teachers’ residences, fence 
walls, and conveniences, at Blackwell, for the Blackwell 
Colliery Com . Mr. 8. Rollinson, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied ;— 

aS £2,300.0 0 
Wright & Margerrison ............ 2,189 0 0 
Forrest (accepted) ............+0+« - 2,109 0 @ 











For the erection of villa residence, stables, &c., at 
Gladstone-road, Chesterfield, for Mr. H. Robinson, Mr, 
8. Rollinson, architect :— 

PE onitginiloorntcecitiniihonlsenti £1,509 0 0 
TOE siccticteendi 1,479 0 0 
Maw (accepted) ........ssere-eesee 1,80 0 0 








For the erection of engine-driver’s cot at the water. 
works “4 for the Bishop’s Stortford Loca} 
Board. Mr. E. Dudley, C.E., architeet :— 

Dickinson ..,. £273 0 0 
CRON, ccccodccccstcnensenmntipiiboconeciee 263 10 0 
TRIE, sinriniciaapetitnnicovenions 267 10 0 
Cornwell (accepted) .....,........0... 265 0 0 





For alterations to 38, Haymarket, for Mr. J. Last, 
J. Seott, architect :— 


Mr. 











Crassweller £390 18 0 
Fe citii tin ncsassutsiiliiees nianiaiihdatatedis alain 370 0 0 
Foxley 343 0 «0 


For new Congregational Church, at West Borough, 





Maidstone, Kent. Mr. Charles Pertwee, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. R. L, Cartis & Sons:— 
- enbagininieanecebestorsnnsotbooees ae : : 
Bri _. . Saute 3,443 0 0 
Clements & Wallis ..........0.....0 3,417 0 0 
Avard (accepted )......c0ccssesssersee 3,351 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The demands for space on our front page, long resisted, have at last 
forced us to change the position of the Table of Contents. 


Post office, Bombey.—The pa ts here, though described by the 
authorities as of ‘‘ Minton’s tiles,” were supplied, weare asked to. 
say, by Messrs. Maw & Coy 

H. C. B. (next week).—Cabmen's Shelters (two or three letters on 
this subject shall have attention next week).—J. P. (we have not 
time to comply with such requests).— B.C. (the Institution of Civil 
Bngineers is in Great George-street, Westminster. The Institution 
of Estate Agents should take means to make known their address). — 
Dr. R.—*’ Spes Meliora.”—J. L. —H. W.—J. L.—H. LJ. H.-C. 9. — 
Cc. H. C.—H. & F.--H. L.—F.-—C. W—D. K. & Son.—Clerk of 
Works —Westmoreland —W. C—O. C. H.-J. 8-3. R—J. D.— 
J. G.—0. 8. 

Errata.—In our notice of Dr. Ross’s paper in our last number, 
first page, third c.lumn, eighteenth line, for “20,000%.,” read 
200,0002.” ; second page, first columm, twenty-first line, for **Com- 
firming,” read ** local.” 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
ay " of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 

I] statements of facta, list 
Rg  gnenstee tye mag the sender, not necessarily for 


pu 
Nore —The responsibility cf signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, yests, of course, with the authors, 














NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


GOOD FRIDAY. 

“THE BUILDER,’ for the week ending 
MARCH 27th will be published at ELEVEN 
a.m. um THURSDAY, 25th instant. Advertise. 
ments for insertion in that Number must 
therefore reach the Ofice before THREE 
p.m. on WEDNESDAY, the 24th. 
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THE BUILDER. 
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TRELOAR & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


COCOA-NUT MATS AND MATTING, 


69, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


CORK CARPET, FLOOR CLOTH, LINOLEUM, KAMPTULICON, 
And all the new Floor Coverings. 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—_— Situations 
Vacant. 
4, 64, 
Os. 64, 


Situations 
lines (about fifty words) or under .. a 

ou) 

~ Each additional line (about ten words). Os, 6d, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

*“ THE BUILDER ” is supplied, direct from the Office, to residents 
tm any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19. per annum, 
Payabdl in Advance 

Halfpenny stamps accepted for amounts under Ss. Any larger sum 
should be remitted by Money Order, at the Post Office, 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER. 


Bath Stone of best quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 


Seyssel and St. Jean Asphaltes.—The 
Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited. 

Mixes, Works, anp Depérs.—Garde Bois 
Lovagny (Seyssel Basin); St. Jean de Marnéjols 
(Department Gard) ; Paris, 14 & 16, Rue Curial ; 
London, Hackney. Works executed with guaran- 
teed natural Rock Asphaltes, in Mastic and 














Powder. Merchants, Shippers, and Contractors | 1*7 


supplied. —GEORGE FINCH, Jun., Secretary, 
No. 27, Cornhill. [Apvr.] 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 
Ma SBTODARBT & CQ. 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr.] 





Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These| | , 


ies are now fully opened out, and are pro- 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in any quantity: 
sound, and of choice green tint.—For samples 
and further particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
at the Quarries, Narberth-road, B.S.0. [Apvr.] 


Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
usual sand, is much stronger than ordinary mortar. 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost. 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half its price.—21}, Mill- 
bank-street, S.W. [Apvr.] 


Bills of tities, Specifications, &c., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 
Broadway, Westminster, S.W., with 
and punctuality. Plans and Drawi ng Genial, 
Traced, or Lithographed.—[Apvr.] 


J. L BACON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 

















Manufactories, 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
476, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, W.O. 
From FARRINGDON ROAD. 


Dlustrated Pamphlet on ‘ Heating”’ free f 
fe Stamps. — 








ee & REAP, 






(ois GES PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


petite oe? BOROUGH ROAD, 
Bubastnted Govt on enptinaiion, LONDON, §.E. 








BULDERS: CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 


eo 

The Committee hereby thes ae ADJOURNED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEE ING Te be held at the Office of the 
Institution, 27, Farringdon-street, E.C. on TUESDAY, the 23rd inst. 
GEO, F. TROLLOPE, Esq. President elect, will take ee § Chair at 


— p.m, and the following b will 
sheet fur the past year. 


ve the 
: To Elect ti the ron onphan the ensuing year. 
3. To ok ee ene (without ballot) to a Pension from the 





Relief Fa: 

7 So onastter the a ey net day on gg Alterations of existing 
Rules, for workin; Orphan Fund. 

Copies of the Report, whe sheet, and alterations, &c. of the Rules 


will lie at the Office of the Institution, after the 16th inst. and may be 

obtained after Five o'clock oe 3 or will be sent on application, with 
stamped ——e 

F. f. MULUETT, Seertary 

No. Farrizgdon- ray London, E.C. 








ue “BUILDER” in AMERICA. — 


ergy gy ee a a a, “ PUBLICATION a 
with B. F. 7, Henrietta-street, Coven 


can be made 
garden, London. bscription, incl Ruan 
li. 1s, 84. or 95°50 and ma’ Subecriptin, incding 

‘ew York its of F. Stevens, Messrs. 


order, or to the 
TICE & LYNCG, 34}, Pine-street, New York, 
ERFECTION 


Be and Others desiri really Fag can have 
SET of MODELS ~e — os tg “by Ly DOUBLE ‘ENTRY, t os 
which was —o Ug ae Builder,” No. 1.130, and 


which has been abe oo om ved a modified 
Entay, weuitabl —Address, 


ent by Sing! 
ELA. Sue, & Peemaetenen, sodacod Upton & 


PONS’ ARCHITECTS’ and BUILDERS’ 


\.) POCKET-BOOK of USEFUL MEMORANDA and PRICES for 








3. 
By W. YOUNG, eaumanen, ey of ‘‘ Picturesque Architectural 
London: E. & F. N. SPON. a 
New York : 446, Broome-st: 


Just published, 12mo, cloth, price 
A BBITEATIONS a Text-B Book for Sur- 


in Tabulated Form. 
By bap tt FLETCHER, ARLB A. 
Author of “ ——s ouses,” 3,” “* Com) ” &e. 
Londen &F.N. SrON, 48, Charing-cross; New York, 46, 
oo 








AXTON’S BUILDER'S PRICE-BOOK 
flor 1875, containing absve 72,000 Prices. 
Carefully a and revised, poe pe ig the !present prices of 


la 
KELLY & CO. 51, voun B saved ~ 4 London, W. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHAL L, & tationers’ Fenny ney E.Cc, 
And on Booksellers, 


HE NEW PAUPER INFIRMARIES 


fand CASUAL WARDS, 
By a LAMBETH GUARDIAN. Price 4d. 
“He gives some most startling on."—South London 


F. NORGATE, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 
Now ready, 12mo. cloth boards, 


HE LAW of CONTRACTS for t WORKS 


and SERVICES. | Third edition, re-written and greatly en- 
larged. By DAVID GIBBO xf 
Landon : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationees’-hall-court 


This day, 12mo. cloth, bevelled boards, 











to Decorative Painting and the Arta es cronan 1ELD. 

New Edition, enlarged and adapted to the the Ornamental 

Painter and Designer. By ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, Author of 
“Drawing for Carpenters,” &c, With Coloured Diagrams and 

numerous Cuts. 

London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-coxrt, 


This day, 12mo, cloth limp, I Tlustrated with 63 Wood Eagravings, 


RACTICAL "BRICKLAYING (The Rudi- 


ments ef), By ADAM HAMMOND. A WN 1 
Weale's Rudimentary Be Series, 2 ee 
London : LOCKWOOD & OO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


w ready, 12mo, half-bound, cloth, 3s. 


HE BUILDERS’ a and CON’ RACTORS’ 








* Atchley’s Builder's Price- ga The Illustrated 
Price-Book,” and portions of the late G. BR. 


's Price-Book. 
~— Revised ‘and Edited by FRANCIS? r Ww. r MILLES. Architect 
Surveyor. 
; London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





PROFESSOR DOWNING'S 
ORKS on CONSTRUCTION and HYDRAULICS. 
Now ome in 8vo, with Fig Woodcuts and a Folio Atlas of 


LEMENTS “of f PRACTICAL CON- 
STRUCTION for the use of Students in ooo Archi- 
tecture. By 8. DOWNING, LL.D. Professor of Civil Sa = 
the University of Dublin ; Hon. Member of the Tnstitute; Mechanical 
; Associate Institution of Civil Engineers. 
betas IL recare | on oe Agen wane 


Author, Th: tion, enlarged, 8vo, price 
ELEMENTS of PRACTIOAL HYDRAULICS 


epbscsectsioy 9 Ars See at Soteeenes, 
*TohomaNe 2'Co sinoden 


ANGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES. 


AD WILKINSON, Architect, 
ak ete np tee Work whl yeh dng ~ 
wen weed some of iu and revised 
poe ae yy sg “press. The work will be reduced in form, and 
a 








PARKER & CO. Oxford and London, 





the 
in BOOKKEEPING.— marked 


GRAMMAR of COLOURING, applied |'[ 


oe for 1875 (LOCKWOOD & CO. pos a with which is | | 


Private Houses, Churches, Sch H incorporated 
ools, ee 





CONTRACTS — continued from p. 
TORMOHAR TORQUAY. — “2 FORALL 


SEWER (17,067 fr gee’ -level Sewer red geaalc 


presaret "the he QUAN E- 

Tins fe own  eaponeibty, same pee ied by the Engi- 
neer for 5 Works. Much of the work is iving in doen deep rock. 
OSEPH SIMMONS, 38, Regent-street, London, W. 


Fymomes, HERTS. —TENDERS are 
invited fora NEW CHAPEL at Hitchen. Quantities supplied. 
The lewest or any Tender not necessarily 

Drawings my be seen on application to the Architect. . * 


No. 11, Sutherland-gardens, Harrow-road, W. 


O BUILDERS.—WANTED, BUILDERS, 
to Undertake on their owa eet the ’ COMPLETION ofa 
CRESCENT and other Building Works at Hayling Island, a 
watering place on the South Cuast, with about four miles of the 
mage ain _— There is a goed hotel, the Royal, and it is reached 
Lf ars from Londou.—For lars, apply to 
OSBORN N JENK Esq. 64, Lincoln’s-inn- Ww.c. 


TO LAND SURVEYORS AND CIVIL ENGINEE 
 Digreere required for SURVEYIN G, 
50 acres of ground, according to Plan, to be 


TAKING LEVELS, and rane 2 our Bond upon 
square, where part! can be 
apply. 











ge iene 
efficient men need 
HE Fulham District Board of Works 


give Notice that they will be on ete at 
ing, to my" te den ee i the 24th of MARCH, 1875, to 
RS for certain ADDITIONS, aaa TIONS. and 





receive TEND 

REPAIRS to ~ done at TRAFALGAR ages get Wal 

Fulham. — and specifications may be seen, and the premises 

examined, on at god P. JONES, at the Office of the 

Board, at Waikeme-quemn cBwak, at Bread required on 

so ereaper, % “y ao. c = Broadway Hoase, 
ammersmith. Tenders to be sealed for 


Works T 
a box provided for that pu at Broadway 
FOUR — 4 en Cay Day, the 2d inst. _ Board does 
not pledge accept west or any Tender. order, 
THOMAS EOWARD Jos, Clerk. 
Broadway House, Hammersmith, W. March 11th, 1875. 


Dix co and SOMERSET RAILWAY.— 
Te CONTRACTORS and OTHERS The, Direstors of, the 
to receive TENDERS for CONSTRUCT- 


ina o PASSING PLACES for trains, and additional Platforms, &c. 
, Anstey, and Molland Stations, end ter the Belecer 





Somerset 
and addressed to R. M. MUGGERIDGE, Esq. the Secretary to the 
Company, at his Office. No. 13, Little -street, Westminster, on 
or before WEDN. ESDAY, 3lst MARCH, 1875. The Company do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender.—By order, 
RICHARD M. GGERIDGE, Secretary. 


(scat ENDOWED SCHOOL, near 


WINCHFIELD, — — To a and CON- 
TRACTO Governors of the above-named School oe oan 
to receive ATERDERS for the ERECTION of SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 





= =o by their Architect, EOMUND 
THORPE Bo Ea. and which plans and specifications may be seen 
the Office of th - 0. 2, Coleman build ‘oor- 


per any time prior to the 24'h instant, on and 
after Sach dele he cee may be seen at my Office, at Odiham, 
pany gh rot con geboainge "EN am,and FOUR p.m. Bills of quantities 

be obtained upo ication to the Architect on or after the 
lst et day of APBIL nen nest, upon ae ment of 32 which will be returned 
a bond fide Tender. Spies eee SS 





bea ed for the Erection 

Resi at my Office, at Odiham, on or belere WON DAT. Ce 30 
day of APRIL matty Any person whose Tender shall be will 
he conntaed 00 enter inte b Contrast in the taranaet a ral which mag 
at my Office, and to find such security for the due =. 


formance of the contract 2s = may deem 
bind thennselves to accept the low at car 
Tender, age ag ALDRIDGE, Clerk to the Governors. 
Odiham, March 10th, 187 
ONTRACTS. — The LONDON 
RANTEE and ACCIDENT COMPANY are Lg ac ata 
moderate rate, to issue Bonds, under which the Songane Deavene 
security, on behalf of a Contractor or Builder, saedhnge | = 
ance of Government, Municipal, or other Contracts of every —- 
ao. on application to the rane Ta otha. ge had 
the ‘Company's name as surety 
made unless the bond ia ul req ‘ur form 
ee! bond terms, &c. 27. the Company's : Head Office, 61, 


bonds of this Company are 
Departments, 





GUA- 








To SANITARY CAPITALISTS, ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 
Surveyors, Builders, aud Firegrate Manufacturers, &e. 
HE LATEST and BEST THING OUT! 
WANTED, about HALF-A-DOZEN of the above kind of prac- 
tien! and energetic GENTLEMEN, to form a select Company for the 
ecientific cheap CONSTRUCTION, WARMIN (eluding 
COOKING), and —— VENTILATION of the future DWELL- 


INGS of al) 
the lon wal of ty rooms eo arranged that angle Janes, 


- meee © or hall, woerw it is met aud warmed Uy the 
moistened air already alluded to, and then passes into the sitting- 
room, or kitchen, &c. 


The IMPURE AIR is carried off out of every room AS FAST AS 
IT 18 GENERATED, through @ flue formed (like the hot-air ones) 
and commencing just beneath in oolins wer eo where a 
feather is saspended, in order to show rapidity with which the 
im air is carried off. 

bed-room is specially constructed as a sick-room for the infec- 
 pempeameeccadgates mb 
invi 


iate applications invited, 
Address, Dr. a BALL SP. Spalding, where the grate, &c. can be 
seen 





Medal at the V) Exhibition, 
F ARBEY, Constructing ENGINE 
psgherat Dereahiece cane 
Timber Merchants, F: Cutting ; for for Frame 
aur Works, Stcheatal tae te Gapeies see 
—Prin of Saw-mills and Tools, in Prench and 


other 1 ca, itl be oad address, receipt of 
ang w 
Three Franc: in Freuch postageetamye. bbe 

















